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PROTESTANT BURYING-GROUND AT ROME. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue print for this*month we cannot say is 
very beautiful; nor is it very impressive. Its one 
prominent feature we may rather call huge than 
grand. Yet this colossal pyramid doubtless might 
inspire a feeling of grandeur, were it more felici- 
tously placed. Its location may have been calcu- 
lated for convenience. It seems to have been exca- 
vated, without delving into the sidehill, which, to a 
considerable extent, at once forms its base, and dis- 
figures it. If this immense piece of masonry were 
presented to us standing in the midst of a plain, the 
effect would be much enhanced, or, rather, there 
would be an impression created, which, in its pres- 
ent aspect, does not exist at all. 

Whether this is the tomb of the Protestants, or a 
mausoleum belonging to some other of the various 
sects who inhabit this city, the plate does not inform 
It is time-worn and moss-grown, and its form, 
the most simple possible, would indicate an early an- 
tiquity for its construction. It is massive and strong, 
and its roughness contrasts strikingly with the ruins 
of the fabrics about it. 

The history of Rome, the school-boy’s lore, though 
deeply interesting, is far too trite for dissertation at 
this time of day. 

It must be a fine thing to visit the seats and scenes 
of antiquity—the “ Eternal City ’’ being most of all 
desirable in this respect. The works of ingenuity 
and the inspirations of taste, can doubtless elicit cor- 
responding sentiments wherever the germ has been 
afforded. But why persons affect to feel the pres- 
ence of antiquity from witnessing thes@ objects, over 
and above those which are everywhere afforded them 
in nature—so incomparably stupendous and grand— 
is what one does not readily understand. And as 
for the calculations of antiquity, as found at par- 
ticular points, any, possible to our sphere, may surely 
be exceeded by the sphere itself. Its daily sun, its 
nightly firmament, with the oceans which we tra- 
verse in arriving at these points, and the eternal 
mountains, are in themselves as legitimate objects of 
veneration, surely, as those which are more minute; 
and of as great antiquity, too; for “in the beginning” 
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was the Word which spake it into being. But it is 
natural to believe that the sentiment of antiquity 
dwells in the soul, and that no mere contact of the 
eye can heighten its contemplation. For the rest, 
as objects of beauty, these wonders retain their spe- 
cific merit and hold upon us. 

When I first saw the ocean, I was disappointed 
that I was not more impressed by its vastness; but 
I soon resolved this into its true explanation: I had 
already seen something as vast. I had been accus- 
tomed to scan the firmament by night, when its spa- 
ciousness is best discerned, both by reduction of 
light and by the relative positions of stars, marking 
its infinitude. 

But let us not forget the proper object of the pres- 
ent notice. Some few stones in the view indicate 
graves. We may suppose that not many Protestants 
seek to lay their bones within this seat of Roman- 
ism—not that the ashes is the palladium of faith, or 
that creeds can exert a posthumous influence over 
it: still, Protestants are least likely to be found in 
numbers in this place. The pyramid contains, per- 
haps, catacombs of this people: if so, instead of 
calling it a burying-ground, the word “tomb,’’ or 
‘“‘ mausoleum,’’ had been more correct. 

Here, no doubt, too, sleep the pilgrims of health— 
‘vain hopes of life, that perish!”” But now all is 
merged in certainty—perhaps of amaranthine health 
and blessedness. Peace to their ashes! 

The group of figures by the pyre is either En- 
glish or American, as we judge by the dress and 
“‘deportment.’? The two others by the ruins are 
too listless for either artists or amateurs, and not 
groveling enough for loafers. They are, perhaps, 
goat-herds. Joy to them! 

This does not look like evening; yet the moon 
is now in her first quarter—her “crescent.’’ In 
her decrease, when we may discern her by early 
twilight, we know, she ‘blunts her horns.”” How- 
ever, here she is—quiet, and high, and serene— 
ever beautiful! 

Let no one ever totally condemn a picture, until 
it has been examined a quarter of an hour continu- 
ously. Then the objects will be seen in better con- 
nection, as well as in better point. B. 
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ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE.* 
BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Time’s deep booming current having borne us to 
the place of parting, it may be expected, from the 
intimate relation which we have so long sustained to 
you, but which is now closing for ever, that we 
should, in accordance with the venerable usage at 
literary institutions, give you a few final words of 
advice. You need not, however, that we should 
add any thing to what we have already given you, 
in lessons of instruction in science; for so attentive 
have you been to your duties, and so studious have 


been your habits, that there remains, in the pre-- 


scribed course of study, no deficiency, which we 
may now supply. Nor do you need instruction or 
advice in morals; for from your childhood have you 
been trained to virtue. 

Among the various subjects that might be appro- 
priate, on this interesting occasion, I have chosen to 
invite your attention to the inducements to high at- 
tainments in literature and science. 

The completing of your prescribed course of stu- 
dies finishes not your education. The college is the 
place, not to acquire knowledge, but to learn how to 
acquire it. It is the gyinnasium, in which you have 
been acquiring the training and the discipline for the 
The race of scholarship is not yet run. It 

The foundation only of your edu- 
The superstructure is yet to be erect- 
ed. We have cleared away the lumbering, useless 
rubbish, and laid a broad, deep, and permanent foun- 
dation; but the building which you will erect on it 
may be a narrow, low, mean, smoky mud cabin, or 
it may be a palace fit for a sovereign. 

High attainments in literature and science are not 
made without labor. Euclid, on being asked by 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, if there was not some 
method of learning mathematics requiring less at- 
tention and labor than the ordinary one, answered, 
“There is no royal road to geometry.’’ He might 
have included in his answer all the sciences. There 
is no short and easy way, no by-path to knowledge. 
The conditions of social organization in this coun- 
try, our moderate resources for individual wealth, 
and the necessity of business pursuits for the main- 
tenance of ourselves and our families, often impose 


race. 
lies before you. 
cation is laid. 


on the American scholar an amount and a variety 
of care and responsibility which leave him but little 
leisure for extensive cultivation of letters, and pro- 
found researches in science. And yet some of the 
ripest scholars have owed all their attainments to the 
leisure moments which occur in the busiest life, and 
which are often wasted even by those who consider 
themselves diligent. Sir William Jones, during the 





* An address delivered to the graduating class, at the fifth 
commencement of the Indiana Asbury University. 
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intervals of leisure afforded him while performing 
the laborious duties of judge of the Supreme Court 
of British India, acquired, in about twenty years, a 
knowledge of twenty-eight languages, some of them 
the most abstruse languages of the east, besides 
keeping up with the advancement of the age in all 
the departments of philosophy and taste. Franklin, 
while arduously employed in a printing-office, found 
time to write his name, with a pen of lightning, on 
the clouds of heaven. William Roscoe, while en- 
gaged in the management of an extensive and labo- 
rious mercantile business, involving extraordinary 
perplexities and embarrassments, found time to ac- 
quire a critical knowledge of the Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian languages—to publish an un- 
known number of pamphlets and tracts on passing 
events, such as the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Prison Discipline, Parliamentary Reform, and the 
French Revolution—to write a learned and valuable 
work on Botany, and, by his splendid Biographies of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and of Leo the Tenth, to 
place his name among the first historians of the age. 
Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, who is said 
to understand fifty languages, has made all his pro- 
digious acquirements during his hours of relaxation 
from blowing the bellows, and hammering iron. 
Bryant, the first poet of America, whose thoughts 
flow in numbers, 
“ Sweet as if an angel sung, 
Or Ariel’s finger touched the string,” 
has long been employed in editing a daily paper, 
“ And forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 

And scraw] strange words with the barbarous pen, 

And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtil and loud.” 
Channing, who, as a writer on moral subjects, had 
no superior in America or Europe, had, till within 
the last year or two of his life, the pastoral care of 
a large Church. And Anthon, the first classical 
scholar of America, is yet engaged in the most labo- 
rious of all business—teaching. There is no condi- 
tion of life in which the scholar may not find Icisure 
to pursue his favorite studies. ‘‘ Labor omnia vin- 
cit,’ said the bard of Mantua; and this is as true 
now as it was in the days of Roman glory. 

High attainments in literature and science require 
patience. The tendency of circumstances, in the 
organization 8 society among us, is to force us into 
the business of life, without the preparation neces- 
sary for success. The parent birds unwisely pair, 
before the winter is gone, on some deceptive warm 
day, and the young ones are sent half fledged from 
the nest. In anticipation of the means which na- 
ture, by her slow, yet certain process, furnishes for 
rising to distinction, our young Icarii attempt to 
mount with borrowed plumes cemented by wax. 
They hurry on through college, hurry forward to 
Hymen’s altar, hurry into business, but all the time 
The scholar must 
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never be ina hurry. He must let patience have her Legendre, was so affected with gratitude, that he 


perfect work. He must pursue his appointed jour- 
ney, moving in the orbit which nature has marked 
out, and shining with a quiet but steady light, while 
the meteors are glaring erratically past him. He 
may thus continue to shine on, when the lawless 
meteors shall have disappeared in their own confu- 
sion. 

High attainments in science and literature cost 
some sacrifices. Sensuous pleasure and philosophy 
live not on terms of friendly intercourse. Calypso’s 
vine-covered grotto is not the place for study; nor 
are her tender blandishments, nor her promises of 
immortality inducements for profound research. 
The cup which Circe holds to the lips of those who 
loiter along the shores of her magic isle, is not fa- 
vorable to. acuteness of intellect; and those who 
taste of the sweet fruits of the lotus, lose all their 
aspirations for. knowledge. Mammon and Minerva 
dwell not in the same temple. Wealth and wisdom 
are not worshiped at the same altar. The golden 
apples from the Hesperian garden, which Meilanion 
threw along the course, caused Atalanta to lose the 
prize. ‘Truth, like a prudent heiress, will be sought 
and won for herself alone. He who studies to be 
rich, will never be learned. The products of intel- 
lect are immaterial; and great as may be their in- 
trinsic value, their market price is much depressed. 
Kepler died of fever brought on by pecuniary em- 
barrassinent, and left his wife and children penniless. 
Milton, for that immortal work which, for classic 
beauty, and surpassing sublimity, never has been 
equaled, and never can be beat, the Paradise Lost, 
received less than twenty dollars. And Robert 
Burns, whose works will live long as the streams of 
Scotiand flow, or her blue mountains stand, died of 
poverty and a broken heart. 

All these things, however, should not move you, 
nor should you count dear any sacrifice which 
knowledge may require at your hands. There are, 
in spite of the labor, and the patience, and the sacri- 
fices required of the scholar, inducements to high 
attainments in learning sufficient to urge on the in- 
genuous spirit. 

From the constitution of the human soul, the very 
labor which the acquisition of knowledge imposes, is 
itself a blessing. A philosopher being asked which 
he would choose, the intuitive perception of all truth 
without study, or the means of acquiring knowl- 
edge by personal effort, answered, “The means of 
acquiring it;’’? for the pleasure of acquisition would 
vompensate for all the time and all the labor. Poets 
have written of the pleasures of memory, and the 
pleasures of imagination, and the pleasures of hope; 
but there remain unsung the pleasures of learning: 
a theme nobler than all. 

Pythagoras, on the discovery of that beautiful 
truth in geometry, forming the forty-seventh of 
Euclid, and the eleventh of the fourth book of 
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offered in sacrifice to the gods one hundred oxen. 
Archimedes, on discovering, after long and patient 
research, the laws of specific gravity, leaped from 
his seat, and ran through the city, exclaiming, ‘I 
have found it! I have found it!’’ 

Newton, when, after long and laborious calcula- 
tion, he arrived at the confirmation of his splendid 
theory of gravitation, was so affected with sublime 
joy, that he fainted in his chair. Kepler, in speak- 
ing of one of the laws of astronomy, said that he 
would not exchange the pleasure which the discov- 
ery of that truth had afforded him, for the whole 
kingdom of Saxony. ‘‘ The truth is discovered,” 
says he, “the book is written—to be read now, or 
by posterity, I care not which. I may well wait a 
hundred years for a reader; for God has waited six 
thousand for an observer.”’ 

Truth, whenever she appears to her votary, comes 
with grace and with beauty, and rewards his perse- 
verance with ecstasy of delight. There is nothing 
in the whole range of sensuous enjeoyment—nothing 
in the luxuries of wealth—nothing in the rewards of 
ambition, that can compare with the pleasure which 
attends the discovery of truth. 

“Tt cannot be gotten for gold, 
Nor shall silver be weighed for the price thereof: 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
No mention shall be made of coral or of pearl, 
For its price is above rubies.” 

To the spirit, harassed, wearied, and distracted by 
the stormy excitements of life, it comes, grateful as 
the retreat of the gods on the heights of Olympus, 
where no winds blew, no storms beat, no clouds 
arose, but pure, perpetual sunshine illuminated the 
vast expanse—grateful as the port with its tranquil 
surface, the arbor of waving trees, and the grotto 
with its sweet waters and seats of living rock, to the 
Trojans, tempest-tossed and shipwrecked on Afric’s 
dreary coast. 

The scholar may be induced to labor for high at- 
tainments, from the honorable desire for fame—the 
desire to be remembered when he shall have passed 
away from among the living—a desire natural to 
every human soul; 

“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 
None but literary fame is permanent. The glory of 
the warrior is transitory. His power and his influ- 
ence are buried with him in the grave. The politi- 
cian, even during life, is often ‘forgotten as a dead 
man out of mind.’? The statesman, from the ele- 
vated position he occupies, may survey the illimita- 
ble field of fame and of fortune around him, and 
exclaim, with the eastern monarch, “Is not this 
great Babylon, which I have built, for the house of 
the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for 
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the honor of my majesty?”’ but while the word is 
yet in his mouth, there falls on his ear the voice of 
Death, saying, “ ‘Thy power is departed from thee, and 
thy place is given to another.”’ He goes from among 
men; nor is he missed more than a drop of water 
which evaporates from the great ocean. Not the 
monument of marble—not the pyramid of granite 
can save his name from ultimate oblivion; for ‘ de- 
cay’s effacing fingers’’ will sweep .the lines which 
form his epitaph, and time’s disintegrating power 
will reduce his memorial to dust. 

The scholar alone may say, with the Roman poet, 
«1 have reared a memorial of myself, more endu- 
ring than brass, and more lofty than the royal struc- 


ture of the pyramids, which neither the corroding: 


shower, nor the violent northern blast, nor the count- 
less series of years and the flight of ages can de- 
stroy.”’ The monuments which the scholar leaves 
are of imperishable materials. ‘Time, that gathers 
moss on the fairest of earth’s productions, and rust 
on her most precious gems, only renders the pro- 
ducts of intellect the more bright and beautiful. 
The scholar perpetuates not only his own name, 
but also the names of the princes and statesmen of 
his times. ‘‘ Many heroes,’ says the Roman poet, 
‘lived before Agamemnon; but they all passed 
away unknown, and were buried in oblivion, be- 
cause there were none to write their history.’”” Who 
would have heard of Achilles, but for Homer, and 
of Cyrus, but for Xenophon and the Hebrew proph- 
ets? Brougham, who, one would think, has as fair 
a prospect of permanent fame as any statesman of 
modern times, remarked, on being severely censured 


by a distinguished writer, that the use of his name 
by such a writer, furnished him a better assurance 
of immortality than all that he himself had ever 
done. 

The scholar not only secures immortality for him- 
self and his cotemporaries, but for his home and his 
country. The very name of many a city of an- 
tiquity would long since have faded away in the 
dimness of the past, but for the halo of glory with 
which the genius of its sons encircled it. Who of 
us would have heard of Stagira, but that it was the 
birth-place of Aristotle? and of Palmyra, but that it 
was the home of Longinus? How little should we 
know of Greece, but for her poets, her philosophers, 
and her orators? When we think of Rome, it is 
the Rome, not of the Cesars, but the Rome of Vir- 
gil, and of Horace, and of Cicero. England derives 
her title to immortality, not from her Pitts, nor her 
Wellingtons, but from her Bacons, her Newtons, 
and her Miltons. The time will yet come, in the 
lapse of ages, when our country will be better 
known, and more honored, for the discovery of one 
single truth, made by the Philosopher of Monticello, 
and asserted in the Declaration of Independence, 
than for all the exploits of all our heroes, at Sara- 
toga, at Yorktown, and at New Orleans. 
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The scholar should be induced to labor for high 
attainments from motives of philanthropy. He who 
is employed in the investigation of truth, is the true 
philanthropist, whether the world give him credit for 
it, or whether he himself know it or not. Truth 
once discovered, becomes the common property of all; 
nor can its benefits-be restricted, but, like the rains 
and the dews of heaven, they descend alike on the 
just and on the unjust—on the grateful and on the 
ungrateful—on the conscious and on the unconscious. 
There is hardly one of the arts of common life, that 
does not owe its perfection to the labors of the phi- 
losopher in his study. Were it not for the improve- 
ment which science has made in machinery, many 
of the necessaries, and all the luxuries of life could 
be procured only at an expense beyond the ability of 
our most wealthy people. Had not philosophy dis- 
covered the magnet, and ascertained the laws of as- 
tronomy, our ships, whose sails now whiten every sea 
under heaven, would be restricted to the bays of our 
own coast. How could the miner pursue his opera- 
tions but for the lamp of Davy? How could the 
physician compound his medicines to heal the sick, 
had not the chemist investigated the laws of affinity? 

In this way the influence of colleges is felt, though 
unseen and unthanked, throughout the entire com- 
munity. They are the fountains—the reservoirs of 
instruction, from which descend the rills of knowl- 
edge, in gentle meanders, to every school district. 
Colleges furnish the men who make the school books, 
and who, directly or indirectly, make the teachers 
for all the people. | 

The moral progress of humanity depends on the 
labors of the scholar. It is the philosophic scholar 
who settles the great moral principles on which rests 
the improvement of society. Without him the move- 
ment of society would be in a circle. No progress 
would be made. He who takes no active part in 
the enterprises of the times, but immures himself in 
his study, searching for abstract truth, and settling 
great principles, is doing not less service to mankind 
than he who is actively engaged in applying those 
principles, and urging on the progress of society. 

We would, then, by your aspirations for elevated: 
happiness—by your desire for immortality in the 
memory of men—by your noble sentiments of pa- 
triotism, and by your love of humanity, urge you 
to high attainments in learning. Aim at lofty pur- 
poses. The eagle mounts only when he fixes his 
unblinking eye on the sun. While, however, your 
aims are lofty, you should beware of overlooking or 
undervaluing, however insignificant they may ap- 
pear, any facts which lie along your path. Great 
events often spring from small circumstances, and 
vast results in philosophy from facts apparently un- 
important. The student of Galvani, when he saw 
motion excited by the contact of metallic substances 
in the muscle of the dead frog, did not dream of the 
importance of the discovery. The philosophers who 
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first observed electric and magnetic attraction, had 
no idea of the magnificent results which have fol- 
lowed. The boy who first discovered the elastic 
power of steam, by its elevating the cover of his 
mother’s tea-kettle, would not believe that the same 
power might propel the war ship of the ocean, and 
drive the furious car over its iron track. 

In your researches for truth, in any department 
of knowledge, relax not your efforts from the sup- 
position that the field has already been thoroughly 
explored, and that, therefore, nothing new is to be 
found. A thousand mineralogists may have searched 
the same mine, and yet some precious gem, over- 
looked by all, may gleam on your eye. Many a 
philosopher had surveyed the heavens, and yet the 
eye of Herschel detected another star. You may, 
however, when, after much toil and patience, you 
have reached the end of your voyage of discovery, 
find that some one has been there before you. But 
you will be, on this account, none the less entitled 
to your reward. It may often happen, that men, 
distant from each other, and by different processes, 
may arrive at the same result. Rival claims to the 
discovery of fluxions were made by Newton and Leib- 
nitz, from the fact that each, independent of the other, 
had, at nearly the same time, made the discovery. 

Be not disheartened, though you sometimes, in 
your pursuit of truth, may find yourselves fallen 
into error. Errors are but collateral incidents in the 
discovery of truth. They often prove mere diver- 
gencies from the direct path, which, after many 
windings, lead back again to the right road. Nor 
fear to push your investigations to the utmost limit 
of human knowledge, lest the results to which you 
may arrive should be inconsistent with some of your 
long cherished notions of morals and of religion. 
Truth can never interfere in any of its departments. 
All physical, all moral, and all revealed truth must 
harmonize. 

And now we need say little more. The Roman 
matron, pointing to her sons, said to the Lady of 
Campania, “These are my jewels.’? We hardly 
need remind you that your Alma Mater hopes yet 
to point you out as her jewels. May you prove 
gems of the first water, bright, untarnished, shining 
with pure lustre in her crown! ‘The Spartan moth- 
er, when her son ieft home to go to the wars, gave 
him a shield, charging him to keep it undishonored. 
Your Alma Mater has this day presented you, in 
that diploma, a shield more honorable than the splen- 
did one which the ocean nymph, Thetis, furnished 
for Achilles on the plains of Troy. Go forth, bear- 
ing that shield before you. Go forth to the contest, 
from which you shall return with your brows cov- 
ered with laurels of victory and of triumph. Yet 
shall those laurels not be dripping with blood, nor 
wet with the tears of the orphan and the captive. 
On them shall rest no blight—no curse. Your path 
through life is the path of peace and of philanthropy. 
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No clarion of war—no alarum drum announces your 
approach. No blood-stained plains—no ravaged 
fields—no smoking ruins mark your passage. No 
wailing words of woe—no sigh of sorrow—no weep- 
ing widow—no helpless orphan’s cry is heard where 
your feet have trod. Along your march the earth 
grows green—the hills are covered with flocks and 
herds—the valleys wave with the golden harvest, and 
the horn of plenty pours out her exhaustless gifts. 

Go forth, then, to the contest, secure of a glorious 
victory. Your Alma Mater will look on the scene, 
and enjoy the triumph. And should you occasion- 
ally obtain a furlough, come back and pay her a 
visit. Anteus, son of Tellus and Neptune, often 
as, in the contest with Hercules, he touched his 
mother, received invincible strength. Thus may 
you, by keeping up your connection with your 
Alma Mater, be invigorated for the work before you. 
Returning on the anniversary of this day, enjoying 
the “feast of reason and the flow of soul,’’ and in- 
spired by the genius of the place, you may feel as 
did Scotland’s highland chieftain, when he exclaimed, 
“Call me not Campbell; my foot is on my native 
heath, and my name is M’Gregor.”’ 

Come back, then, and see your younger brothers, 
as they cluster about the old halls, and you will be 
drawn into that magic circle of cherished associa- 
tions connected with days of “auld lang syne.” 
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THE MIND. 

Ir cannot be denied that the human mind is one 
of the most wonderful subjects of investigation 
which the universe presents. Some things in rela- 
tion to it are entirely beyond the reach of inquiry; 
while a clear understanding of other topics in con- 
nection with its nature and operations requires a 
power of analysis, a penetration of thought, and a 
deep, protracted examination, which few men have 
either the means or time to extend to the subject. 
And yet no study is more delightful in itself, or more 
The mind is a perfect 
microcosm—a world in miniature. It has its nature, 
its properties, and its laws. It acts with great regu- 
The priiciples of its activity are uniform, 
The number of its faculties is not 
It is illimita- 


useful in its consequences. 


larity. 
and invariable. 
susceptible of increase or diminution. 
ble in its expansion, indestructible in its essence, 
and, hence, eternal in the duration of its being. 

Mind, in almost every respect, is the contrast of 
matter. They perfectly coincide in only one char- 
sacteristic, namely, they are both the work of crea- 
tion. Their discrepancy is chiefly manifest in their 
respective laws of action. Matter, it is well known, 
is naturally inert, dead, and is passively obedient to 
whatever force is, for the moment, applied to it. 
Mind, on the contrary, is possessed, by nature, of 
vital activity: it acts from itself, without the neces- 
sity of external power. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE PIONEERS. 


To be read by sections, as the reader may find leisure. 


Tuere is a kind of moral sublimity in the life and 
character of a pioneer. In some arduous work, in 
some great achievement, perhaps in a revolution that 
is to cover with glory a great portion of the world, 
he stands in the front rank, or is the leader of the 
van. He encounters difficulties only to conquer 
them. Neither his motives nor his aims are at first, 
if ever while he lives, properly understood; but he 
fixes his eye on his work, and presses forward. His 
enemies may raise storms of rage and persecution to 
beat upon his head—the darkness which always be- 
sets an incipient career may settle around his path; 
but his confidence is not shaken; no clouds can com- 
pletely cover his horizon. While all others are con- 
founded with despair, beyond the thick gloom of the 
present his faith contemplates the clear sky, and his 
eye is occasionally dazzled with the light of coming 
years. 

Amidst the hollowness and heartlessness of the 
world, how refreshing to the soul to look upon such 
aman! There he stands, as meek in his high office 
as a lamb. Personal views, which he sees swaying 
the great mass of mankind, in him are all swallowed 
up in his care for the public good. From the very 
nature of his work, being many years in advance 
of the age in which he lives, he is not likely to 
gain adherents rapidly, and he advances only by 
much toil. Poverty and reproach are almost cer- 
tain to be his lot. While the rich and gay are roll- 
ing in splendor about him, and throwing a thou- 
sand false and calumnious imputations upon his 
name, he continues in his humble calling, and labors 
night and day, not for himself, but for them. Why 
does he not curse his age, lie down, and die? Why 
labor and spend his strength for those who would 
bury him without a tear? Why stand longer up, 
contending with discouragements and dangers, when, 
by relinquishing his benevolent plans, he might se- 
cure to himself respect, emolument, and ease? 
Why, in the name of humanity, why, while all 
around him are caring for their posterity, and toil- 
ing incessantly to set them high up in the world, 
does he, neglecting all the opportunities of wealth 
and distinction, consecrate the lives and fortunes 


both of his children and himself to the public good? 


The answer to these questions is very plain. He 
is in every sense a providential man. His mission, 
whatever be the department in which he works, is 
from God. He comes to endure and suffer for his 
age. He feels within his heart the spirit of his call- 
ing. The fate of coming generations he sees com- 
mitted, in great part, to his single hands. He is 
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willing to be offered for their weal. True, he has 
the natural feelings of his kind. He would be glad 
to enjoy the quiet and serene pleasures of private 
life. The hearth-stone of his little cottage, if he is 
not too poor to have one, would be as blithe and 
cheerful as that of others in a less busy life. No 
man loves his wife and children, his friends and 
neighbors, more than he. A desultory existence, 
which should give him leisure for all the amenities 
of the social state—for high communion with na- 
ture’s ways and works—for profound study of the 
noble monuments erected by art and genius through 
the world, would not fail to cheer, and gladden, and 
gratify his soul. ‘The fields are as green for him as 
for other men. The forest is as gay in autumn, or 
as fresh in spring. He, as well as others, could take 
his children, and the partner of his life, and walk out 
every sweet summer evening, to view the glories of 
the rural landscape; and his heart would beat a re- 
sponse to every joyful note of the warbling waters 
and the echoing woods. But no, he has a work to do. 
All these things he must resign to those for whom, 
without expectation of reward, he toils. Though 
his heart often yearns after them, by reflection he 
subdues his feelings, and freely gives them up. I 
repeat, there is a sublimity,.a moral sublimity in the 
character and conduct of such a man. 

There are different kinds of pioneers. And first 
of all, the backwoodsman is a pioneer. He once 
lived in the centre of social life. His home was on his 
native hills, or in some beautiful rural valley, among 
his friends. His cottage stood in the shade of some 
venerable trees, planted by his ancestors a century 
ago. The vines that wound around his door-posts, 
and the shrubs that lined the alleys to his garden, 
and the grove waving in the wind in the rear of his 
peaceful dwelling, were all the work of a by-gone 
age. There he had known and loved the mother 
that brought him into the world. There he had re- 
vered the father, who led him in youth, and con- 
ducted him safely through all its slippery paths to 
the estate of manhood. ‘There he had first heard the 
voices of his brothers and sisters, the memories of 
whom now come like visions upon his soul. There, 
in other years, he had laid those kindred—his vener- 
ated father, his affectionate, tender-hearted mother, 
perhaps some of his dear brothers and sisters, in the 
low and silent grave. Long ago, their moldering 
bodies had given room, and the earth above them had 
fallen in to supply their places. The rank grass, 
and the tottering tomb-stones, and the faded inscrip- 
tions made upon them by surviving love, all now 
proclaim the old family burial-ground a place for 
the heart to linger around, and not leave. And 
these little mounds, recently formed, where the vio- 
let and the primrose have not yet had time to bloom, 
tell that death has been lately here. This cottager, 
and the mother of his children, not long since have 
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laid one, two, three of their own tender offspring by 
the side of the dear departed of other years. 

Here, then, let him linger. Here let the good man 
spend the remainder of his days. Here let him en- 
joy the wife of his youth, and the dear children given 
him, and the competence saved for him by the fru- 
gality of his fathers. 

No, it must not be so. 
children are numerous. 


He hasa work todo. His 
His patrimony is not enough 
But, more than that, the western coun- 
try needs his services. His example is destined for 
the new world. Heseeks room for the energy of his 
children to expand itself. His children’s children 
can there settle and flourish by his side. The 
intellectual and moral power of his descendants 


for them all. 


will there have a more commanding influence on. 


the fortunes of the coming age. Perhaps, in that 
country, surrounded by all the thousand chances 
incident to western life, he may live to see his off- 
spring wielding for good the fate of a new republic; 
and the destinies of the nation even may be com- 
mitted to their hands. 
These thoughts, and others like them, fill the mind 
Gradually he 
submits himself to their influence, until he finds 
himself perfectly committed to their sway. He is 
now a convert to his new work.. om this moment 
he is a pioneer. He begins to break away from the 
ties that | ind him to his native land. He disposes of 
a few articles of loose property, in order to make 
trial of his faith. He soon finds that the same thing, 
when sold, looks very differently from itself, when it 
was his own. The farther he proceeds in this busi- 
ness, the more strength does he acquire for what 
remains to be done. But the struggle is long and 
difficult, and sometimes painful to the finest feelings 
of his soul. His beautiful cottage, where his fathers 
lived—how can he give it up! The old well, with its 
old ‘‘ moss-covered bucket ’’—must he never drink of 
its sweet, cool waters more! The neat front yard, 
covered with shrubbery and flowers, where his chil- 
dren have skipped and frolicked like so many kids— 
must those children never gambol there again! But, 
then, last and not least, those “green graves of his 
sires ’’—these little hillocks, where his own sweet 
cherubs have been laid—graves the like of which 
many a son and father have fought for, and for 
which he would spill every drop of his blood—must 
he leave them to the neglect of strangers, and to the 
vicissitudes of coming years? In such a conflict, 
what memories of the past come back again to the 
-soul! 


of the cottager in his eastern home. 


You have under- 
taken the stern duties of a pioneer, and all personal 
feelings must be lost in your work. Nay, what do 
Long since the bold pioneer has entered 


Yes, cottager, you must go. 


I say? 
upon his glorious task. There, gentle reader, on 
yonder hill, beside that skirt of wood, you may see 
his cabin, where the smoke from his chimney was 
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long the only mark of civilization, in this western 
wild-wood, for many a long mile around nim. 

Let us go up and see what the old pioneer has 
done. Twenty-five years ago all this region round 
about was a wilderness of native trees. Many a day 
has the agile deer bounded over these deep ravines. 
Many a dark night has the grim old bear sat upon 
this bank, watching for his prey, or crouched within 
some now fallen trunk waiting for the dawn. Here 
the wilder savage, with the scalp of the white man 
upon his quiver, or the rifle of his victim on his arm, 
has laid himself down to rest beneath the covert of 
some mighty oak, long since moldered back to the 
earth from which it grew. 

But now, all these things are numbered with the 
things that were. They are gone—gone, never, 
never to return. In their place, bright fields of 
wheat and other grains are waving in the gentle 
wind. ‘This tall corn, which annually springs up, is 
the best memorial of the forest which once grew 
upon this spot. The Virginia fence, which you see 
skirting this side of the road, winds its crooked way 
here and there, now in this direction and now in 
that, till, having returned to the place of starting, it 
has inclosed two full sections of as good arable land 
as ever drank the rays of the rising or setting sun. 
When it was first entered, it cost but a small trifle; 
now it would be a princely fortune for any man. 
Every thing on the premises indicates industry and 
thrift. This old oaken gate-way has been standing 
here from the first.’ The private wagon path leading 
up to the house, is skirted on both sides by both 
primitive and cultivated trees. The house itself, with 
its wooden walls and snug rooms, its immense yard 
and large back garden, its spacious barns and nu- 
merous out-houses, stationed here and there in the 
rear, might be a suitable residence for a king, pro- 
vided that king had the heart of the bold pioneer. 

For a quarter of a century, this now aged man 
has been toiling here for generations yet to come. 
It was not for himself, no, not for himself, he knew 
all the while. Nor was he certain that his own chil- 
dren would enter into his labors. ‘They, like those he 
left behind, might be laid low by the hand of death. 
Others might come forward, strangers, whom he 
never knew, and occupy the large space by him 
opened in this forest wild. But would he, therefore, 
remit his toil? No, this was the mission on which 
he came. His is the heart of a true pioneer. 

In his day he has seen the wilderness around him 
fall. He has himself reared the log school-house on 
his own farm. He has invited teachers, both male 
and female, from the land of his birth. When there 
were but few to help, he has paid them from his own 
purse, and fed them bountifully at his own board. 
And here, too, within this cabin, has he gladly wel- 
comed the weary embassador of his Lord, who, sin- 
gle-handed and alone, came here through many perils 
to proclaim the messages of divine love. 
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How many worthy ministers of Christ have found 
a home anda place of rest within these humble walls, 
no man can tell. How many Gospel sermons—ser- 
mons that burned with the fervors of God’s holy 
love—have been preached from the door-steps, to a 
congregation of backwoodsmen, seated in the big 
front yard, no mortal could recount. How many 
souls have been saved, how much good has been 
done, within the precincts of this lowly cottage in 
the western wild, the angels themselves may never 
know. 

Cast your eye a few years down the long track of 
time. Behold those turned from darkness to light 
within these old walls, scattered in every direction 


as future pioneers all over the western world. Who. 


will pretend to foretell the last results of their vari- 
ous labors, faithfulness, and zeal? ‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap;’’ but the har- 
vest becomes more and more plentiful every succes- 
sive year. The few of to-day will be a host to- 
morrow; and so, through the ages yet to come, will 
the fruit of this good man’s toil increase, till a throng 
which no man can number shall rise up to call down 
Heaven’s best blessings on his name. From the first 
to the last of his weary years, there has been, in his 
life and labors, and especially will there appear in the 
last results, a lofty and living example of the true 
sublime. Speechless be that tongue, withered be 
that ungrateful heart, that does not, when the occa- 
sion offers, respect the character, or bless the mem- 
ory of the old and honorable backwoods pioneer. 

But we must now, for a few moments, attend to 
an entirely different specimen of this character. Let 
us speak of the LITERARY PIONEER. ‘The word literary 
I would use in its largest sense, as applicable to all 
men engaged in schemes of benevolent labor, carried 
on chiefly by books. 

I have said, benevolent labor; for I have no refer- 
ence, in these remarks, to the mere book-maker, 
who follows his trade, as other mechanics do, for 
money. He enjoys his reward as he goes along, and 
deserves from the public no praise, for the conclu- 
sive reason that he has intended them no good. He 
has labored only for himself. But I speak of the 
literary man of high and generous aim. There are 
some men of letters, distinguished for their acquire- 
ments and genius, who have no aim at all. They 
seek neither their own good, nor the good of others. 
They read, and write, merely from the impulse of 
taste and habit, without ever thinking what power 
they have, or might have, to move the world onward 
to its destiny. All such men are unworthy of our 
regard. Others, who live for personal fame, whose 
only ambition it is to be known and admired, though 
by thousands more than admired, are yet below the 
standard of our esteem. 
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mission, and be in earnest in his calling. Then if 
he have talents, or genius, or learning, we shall es- 
teem him for his work, and admire him for the abil- 
ity with which he does it. 

Homer, for example, was undoubtedly a glorious 
poet; but, what obscures his honorable fame, he was 
at the same time the corrupter of the religion and 
politics of his country. Virgil, the first genius of 
the Roman empire, flattered the ambition of his 
prince, and seems to have lived almost exclusively 
for that purpose. Horace is sometimes even con- 
temptible for this weakness. True, the age in which 
these classics lived is a powerful apology for them; 
but the human mind naturally seeks something 
above them, as the objects of its superior regard. 
A true literary pioneer must have a lofty ambition 
to recommend him. 

Turn your attention, my fair reader, to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. A cloud of almost 
impenetrable darkness is brooding upon every land. 
The whole of Asia and Africa, so far as they have 
ever had importance in history, are in the hands of 
the barbarous Turks. Constantinople, the last ref- 
uge of learning, is about to fall into their possession. 
Europe, from east to west, from south to north, is 
swayed by a priesthood more ignorant, more savage, 
more to be dread@d in many respects, than the Turks 
themselves. Neitherschools, nor colleges, nor books, 
are, in general, within the reach of any below the 
nobility. All true learning, all correct science, all 
unfettered philosophy, is everywhere discouraged and 
persecuted. Every new invention, every discovery, 
every original book, essay, poem, before it could go 
out to the public, must be handed over for the in- 
spection and expurgation of the priesthood—a priest- 
hood, the majority of whom could not read their 
own language. ‘The superstitions of the lowest spe- 
cies of monkery ruled the world. The people, when 
not worshiping images of the saints, or bowing down 
to the real cross, bones, or body of the Savior, were 
spending their time in sensual sports, in drunken 
revels, in routs and tournaments, which now would 
disgrace the lowest savage or Hottentot on earth. 
The politest circles, the most enlightened kingdoms, 
would not favorably compare with the population of 
the most secluded, rustic, vicious, and degraded com- 
munities of the present day. 

Now, fix your eye, my reader, on that age. 
Amidst all that superstition and darkness, there is 
one man worthy of your praise. It is the great 
Rocer Bacon. Born and bred in the midst of all 
these evils, he rose pre-eminently superior to his age, 
and became a glorious literary pioneer. Though 
educated, I may say, by the blind, and occupying 
for a long time the cell of a Franciscan monk, he 
had the mental independence to read, think, and study 
for himself, and the moral courage to utter what he 


The literary man, to get your favor, must have a knew. All the order to which he belonged rose 
serious end in view. He must have a good work—a } up against him; but what cared he for that? The 
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so-called literary men of his day declared him to be 
in league with the devil, and his works were ordered 
to be burned; but, in spite of the devil and all his 
helpers, he diligently prepared him another set. 
Thrown into prison by the Pope, he pursued his call- 
ing, as well as he could, even there; and, with a 
magnanimity seldom equaled, never surpassed, ded- 
icated one of his best treatises to him who had robbed 
him of his freedom, and riveted his chains. 

In natural philosophy, in chemistry, in astronomy, 
and even in morals and metaphysics, Roger Bacon 
was at least two centuries before his times. Though 
fighting his way against every species of tyranny 
and oppression, toiling alone, without money, with- 
out favor, without books, without a patron or a 
friend, he introduced more light into the human 
mind than it had seen for almost a thousand years. 
Living a long time before any others like him arose— 
before Copernicus, or Gallileo, or Kepler, or New- 
ton, or Franklin had become names in the history of 
mankind—when nothing was thought of but priests, 
and relics, and breviaries, and miracles, and cups, 
and cowls—when the quibbles of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen passed for learning, and the first rudi- 
ments of useful knowledge were unknown—he ap- 
pears to us like a morning star, shining out, solitary 
and alone, amidst the deep darkness that is said al- 
ways to anticipate the dawn. In every sense of the 
word, he was a noble literary pioneer. 

The next century produced another of singular 
renown. It was Francesco Perrarca, or PETRARCH, 
as the English spell and pronounce the word, whom 
every age and nation has admired. Petrarch was 
by birth an Italian, and lived in the very heart of 
the most superstitious country in the world. Noth- 
ing could be more praiseworthy than the noble de- 
cision of this man, considering the circumstances 
under which he made it. Distinguished for a manly 
beauty of person beyond almost every individual of 
his age, adorned by manners at once elegant and 
captivating to the very highest degree, endowed with 
a brilliant fancy, fine sensibilities, correct taste, and 
a wonderful fluency of charmed words, he would 
seem to have been formed to bask his life out in the 
sunshine and gayeties of a court. How many have 
done so history would sufficiently unfold. But not 
so with him. With every variety of temptation be- 
fore him, he led an earnest and a serious life. Neg- 
lecting every opportunity to shine, he devoted his 
genius to study; and, when all others were engaged 
in splendid amusements, or empty sports, he, retired 
from all the world, was laboring to correct the fol- 
lies of his times, and bring in a better day. 

He, too, like every true pioneer, labored against 
difficulties. His work was a peculiar one, and his 
position in life made it still more peculiar. In his 
day, and especially in his country, the works of the 
old Greek and Latin schoolmen—men of acute pow- 
ers but ignoble aim—constituted the only literature 
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of the learned. This literature was greatly fostered 
by the priests, who, whatever might have been the 
fact, believed it to be the firm supporter of their 
power. When Petrarch arose, the priesthood, court- 
ing his favor, and fearful of his aims, both flattered 
and bribed him, by holding out to him the highest 
honors of the Church. But he was neither to be 
flattered nor bribed. Accepting, as a means of be- 
ing more useful, the offices conferred upon him by 
the Pope, he, nevertheless, pressed on in his studies 
and designs. He was determined, cost what it might 
to himself, to overturn the popular jargon of his day, 
and introduce intellectual pursuits more consonant 
to the dignity and destiny of the human mind. Con- 
stantinople was then tottering to its fall. Literary 
men, foresecing her doom, were fast hastening from 
her walls. As they fled chiefly to Italy, once a part of 
their own country, but now a land of strangers, they 
needed a reception and support; and it seemed to be 
the delight of Petrarch, with all his honors and in- 
fluence on his head, to stand upon the shores of 
the Adriatic, and give a welcome to the refugees, 
sometimes heard above the voice of the sounding 
waves. 

These educated and polished men he set up in 
public and private schools through the land. He 
was himself pupil as well as patron, and surpassed 
all his cotemporaries in the ardor of his literary 
pursuits. He studied the classics, both Greek and 
Roman, with all the zeal and energy of his soul. 


; As a scholar, a philosopher, and a poet—in every 
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point, in fact, which constitutes a man of abilities 
and genius—he was by far the first character of his 
age. Having had no predecessor in Italy in such a 
work, and without any other support than that cre- 
ated by himself, he is justly to be regarded as a great 
literary pioneer. From him we have derived, more 
than from any other man of those times, the pecu- 
liar glory of the present age. Unlike « mere scholar, 
or an ordinary literati, he was not contented barely 
to be learned himself. He wished to throw the light 
of his genius upon coming centuries. Other times, 
and other nations were to reap the fruit of his great 
labors; and, in order to be useful to his own age, he 
was the first who dared to descend from the fashion- 
able dignity of a learned man. He was the first of 
his countrymen who had the moral courage to write 
a book in the Italian tongue. And—for such is the 
birthright of true genius—he immortalized whatever 
he undertook, or touched; for, from his day, the 
Italian language, before the dialect of uneducated 
men, has been justly regarded as the sweetest and 
most refined ever known. To this result Petrarch 
contributed more than any other man. If his beau- 
tiful Laura were really the occasion of those inim- 
itable sonnets addressed to her by the bard, we must 
esteem her the most useful female of her times; and, 
at this period of the world, we must rise up and bless 
that very obstinacy, unlovely as it was, which caused 
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her, for so many years, to provoke his genius, by 
“deferring, and at last disappointing his love. 

These men, Petrarch and Bacon, were the two 
great pioneers of the modern literary world. From 
Bacon we dafe the beginning of a new era in science; 
from Petrarch, philosophy, history, and poetry re- 
ceived a glorious renovation. They are respectively 
the first links in two world-encircling chains. Time, 
the great producer, has added other links; but these 
remain, and ever will remain, the first. Suspended 
from the one we have Lord Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
and all the naturalists of modern times. From the 
other we have Chaucer, Corneille, Lorenzo de Medi- 
cis, Milton, Shakspeare, and many others, in a long 
and illustrious line. ‘To these two men, also, we are 
indebted for the final disenthrallment of religion. 
The revival of literature and sound learning, in that 
age, gave the human mind an impetus, which could 
never afterward be repressed; and now, in every 
civilized land, every person of both sexes, nay, every 
child that breathes the air of freedom, and basks in 
the sunlight of Christianity, ought to become famil- 
iar with the names and labors of Petrarch and Ba- 
con. So long as the world shall stand, they must 
be regarded as the pioneers of the resplendent light 
and glory of our day. My fair readers, and their 
sex in general, will pronounce blessings on the mem- 
ories of those men, who, neglecting their own good, 
did so much for that religion whose beams are now 
falling with peculiar lustre on themselves and on 
us all. 

Rut we must pass on, and speak next of the po- 
LITICAL PIONEER. Man can live and fulfill his destiny 
only in the social state. Without society, like a 
plant without light and air, he droops and falls. But, 
considering his passions, his strong self-love in par- 
ticular, the society in which he lives must be regu- 
lated by some general principles of action. A com- 
pect must be formed, in which what is expected of 
each individual must be plainly writtendown. That 
compact, thus written out, is technically termed a 
constitution; and it will be more or less conducive to 
the ends for which society is formed, according as it 
contains more or less of the essential elements of 
human freedom. Restraint must be the exception, 
liberty the rule; nor must restraint be ever exer- 
cised, except for the general good. 

But I must not philosophize in these desultory 
sketches. 


ance of man. For thousands of years subsequent 
to the fall, tyranny ruled and oppressed the world. 
The great object of society was overlooked, or art- 
fully concealed. At length the wicked principle was 
introduced, that subjects were the property of their 
prince. ‘The prince asserted and maintained the 
right to dispose of their lives and fortunes as he 
would. Not only their worldly property, but their 








It is well known to all my readers, that -; 
any thing but liberty has been the general inherit- 
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religion, their literature, their moral and intellectual 
pursuits, were to be possessed or regulated at his 
will. Neither hell could be avoided, nor heaven 
gained, in any other than the legal way; and the 
universal consequence was, that the people, in this 
manner freed from all personal responsibility, cared 
for neither the one nor the other, but sank to the 
lowest depths of degradation, misery, and crime. 

Now, the path is opened for the political pioneer. 
He rises in the midst of this darkness to shed new 
light upon his race. Single and alone, perhaps not 
supported by the people for whom he toils, he dares 
to stand up against the tyranny of his prince. He 
pleads the cause of humanity and of God. Threat- 
ened, persecuted, imprisoned, he marches onward in 
his bold career. The rack is brought out from its 
dungeon; the gibbet is reared on the field of blood; 
the block, the executioner, and the gory axe, are set 
in order for their work. But, in the face of all, 
though expecting to meet his doom every day and 
hour, the people’s advocate pleads on—the noble pio- 
neer advances on his way. ‘To-morrow he falls, but 
from each drop of his falling blood springs up an 
armed man. The nation is roused, and the people 
are free. 

But, my reader, where shall we find the best ex- 
amples of this lofty zeal? You have not been inat- 
tentive to the history of your race. You have pe- 
rused the annals of other times. Youhave read of 
the old empires of the east. You. haye traced the 
glorious fortunes of old Greece and Rome. I will 
ask you one question, and you may answer it with 
your hand upon your heart. Is there any name to 
be pronounced in this connection, but that of Wash- 
ington? 

Athens had her Solon, but he was only a law- 
giver, and was gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the state. Sparta had her Lycurgus, but he was 
roused to his noble work by his country’s imperious 
call. Rome had her Numa; but, while giving her 
his laws, he had the power of the monarchy in his 
hands. Franee has had her Charles, Germany her 
Otho, Britain her Alfred; but all these great men 
were supported by the authority of both the sceptre 
and the sword. It is as wonderful as true, that there 
is but one name on the page of history, which per- 
fectly fills out the character of a political pioneer. 
And that name is ours. 

Look at Washington and his times. Behold a little 
people oppressed to the very earth. They not only 
must look to a far distant land for liberty and law, 
but both law and liberty had been, for many years, 
trampled in the dust. The mother country was 
itself the prey of kingly pride and power: The 
hard earnings of the poor were wrenched from 
them to sustain the splendor of a crown. Not only 
the products of the soil, and the works of industry 
of.every kind, but the very rights inherent in our 
being, instead of being guarantied and maintained, 
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were sorely taxed. A man had almost to pay for his 
liberty to breathe. In this country, far from the 
seat of power, and hence far from both the fear 
and favor of the prince, we were loaded with bur- 
dens which humanity could no longer bear. The 
people had entreated, begged—begged and entreat- 
ed—for relief. No relief was given. The rod of 
tyranny became more iron-like every year. Prayers 
were at length exhausted. Tears had had no effect. 
The heart of the people began to turn. Revenge 
they sought not, but redress they demanded, and 
would have. But who should shield them from the 
vengeance of tyrannic sway? What arm should 
cover them in the coming storm? Nay, what mor- 
tal would dare to stand up and meet the fury of 
maddened power? 

In that hour of peril, when men’s souls were tried, 
there was a man equal tohisday. He dared to speak 
for liberty and for man. From the peaceful labors 
of the plough he went forth at his country’s call, 
and, mild and peaceable as was his nature, un- 
sheathed the sword when the voice of his enslaved 
countrymen commanded him to draw it. Hunger 
and toil he was willing to endure. But worse evils 
he encountered without a murmur. A large portion 
of his countrymen conspired against him and his 
cause. His name was cast out as evil. His very 
friends were, for a long time, unable to give him aid. 
His troops were unpaid, unclothed, and unfed. Their 
marches could sometimes be traced by the blood of 
their own feet on the frozen ground. When they 
could endure these hardships no longer—when they 
fretted and even mutinied in their camp, the patriot 
stilled their clamors, and calmed their rising passions, 
by taking a larger share of hardships on himself. 
And when the work was over—when the enemy had 
been driven from our shores—when a glorious peace 
spread her angel wings over ail the land, and the 
people, in their frantic joy, were ready to give him 
any honor, even to lay the crown of empire on his 
head, the patriot refused all reward, even the regular 
pay for his official services, and asks only the privilege 
of retiring to enjoy the humble quiet of domestic life. 
We repeat, there is but one name to be called in con- 
nection with our theme—but one, in all history, that 
deserves the hallowed title of patriot pioneer. May 
that heart perish within its own bosom, that does not 
beat quicker at the name of WasHINcTON! 

The reader may, if she chooses, now lay down 
my rambling dissertation, and at some other time 
honor me with a perusal of what I next record of 
the character and services of the CHRISTIAN PIONEER. 
Or, if she have time and patience, and a desire to 
get the whole into a single view, she may go on and 
finish it even now. 

Religion, as all my readers will admit, is the 
great want of man. Without it, he has no true joy. 
The world, beautiful as it is, is not more beautiful 











than a rose. It is God’s fairest blessom. I grant, 
it blooms sweetly in his starry crown. But, was 
there ever a rose without a thorn? The world has 
its thorn. That thorn is sin. How many bosoms it 
has pierced! Where shall we find a mortal who has 
for ever escaped its sting? But religion is the balm 
to heal each painful wound. The friend of religion 
is, therefore, the best friend of man. 

But we have interests beyond this world. The 
grave cannot touch the essence of the soul. It lives 
on, immortal as the eternal throne. We are our- 
selves the artificers of our own future weal and woe. 
By persisting in our sins, we may draw down the 
wrath of offended Justice on our heads. By faith 
in God, by genuine trust in the Redeemer of the 
world, we may inherit all the bliss that heaven can 
bestow. That faith—that trust is clearly portrayed 
in the book of God. Take that book from us, and 
we live in perpetual gloom. Heaven is then closed 
for ever from our view. The hell we carry in us is 
a too fearful index of our eternal doom. 

Without religion—without the Bible, that tells us 
what it is, how terrible is the grave! The fear of it 
strikes a thrill through the stoutest heart. It haunts 
us in every path we pursue, and unsettles all the 
joys of life. Riches and splendor may be ours, but 
they must soon be gone. Luxury may spread the 
board, but the guest must pass away. Hope may 
flatter us with her smiles, but darkness will soon 
cover usin the tomb. Fears may stir our bosoms, 
but in a few days the worst of all horrors will be 
ours. Ait times, in our thoughtless hours, festivity 
and glee may rise and swell, but how incongruous 
to the lot of man! 

** No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope, or worldly fear, 
If life so soon is gone !” 
No, one by one we lay our dearest friends in the 
silent earth, and, without the Bible, we know not 
where they are. Our aged father is gathered to his 
place, and we know not whether we shall see him 
more. We smoothe the dying pillow of our angel 
mother—we gently lay her body down—we ask the 
elements to pay respect to one so dear and loved; 
but we hope not to meet her soft smiles again. Ah! 
death comes nearer still. Our cherub children—our 
little Williams, Henrys, Georges, Roscoes, Alfreds— 
nay, those more tender blossoms, our Ellens, Marys, 
Harriets, Emmas—are plucked from our throbbing 
bosoms, and there is no hand to replant them there 
again, no voice to assure us that they will ever bloom 
in a fitter and a fairer clime. And, when all these 
are gone, there is the worst pang of nature left. The 
wife of our youth must be taken from us. The last 
best gift of God is demanded back, and with her we 
commit to dust and death the only surviving joy of 
a most bitter life. At length, our own hour arrives, 
and, recoiling back a moment upon the past, we at last 
give the struggle up, and lie down to spend the long 
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night of eternal oblivion in the grave. I repeat— 
and every heart will give its echo—without religion, 
without the Bible, this world is no place for man. 

But if the Bible be not read—if it is held back 
by the hand of power—we are no better for having 
a revelation. What a fearful responsibility, then, 
rests upon that so-called, but false-hearted Church, 
which, for ten hundred years, did its utmost to 
keep the blessed Bible from the world. Cathol- 
icism, from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
sealed up the book of knowledge and the book of 
God. Pains and tortures were threatened against 
him who should dare to break a seal, or even attempt 
to break one. . The curses of the Pope, of all the 
bishops, of that entire militant Church, were pro- 
nounced upon a man of such noble daring. The 
power of excommunication from the Church on 
earth, and, as those ages thought, from the Church 
in heaven, was lodged in him, whose very existence 
depended on his crushing at once all efforts at re- 
form. ‘The sword wasalso in his hands. Kings and 
potentates of the highest grede bowed and trembled 
before his throne. The most vigilant watch was kept 
over the movements of all countries; and the world 
was roused or settled by the nod of a single man. 

Who, then, shall rise up and bring the word of 
God from its long concealment? Who shall bind 
the strong man, and despoil him of his glorious treas- 
Indeed, who shall do it? The Bible was made 
for man. It was given to teach him hig duties and 
relations—to throw its benign influences around his 
home and fireside—to invest the works of nature, 
the world we live in, with a celestial splendor—to 
soothe all our sorrows, heal all our bruises, and un- 
bind every burden—to visit us in our afflictions, 
comfort us in our distresses, and, in the hour of our 
departure, draw a sweet halo around our bedside, 
and point out the bright track of the disentangled 
spirit to its happy home far above the storms that 
surround this lower world. But there lies that 
blessed Bible, sealed and guarded. O, would some 
convulsion threaten, some earthquake rumble, some 
voice from heaven thunder, and annihilate its keeper! 
W ould that a strong angel—that angel, whose flaming 
sword pierced hell’s tyrant, and flashed lightnings 
after him in his eternal fall—come forth, commis- 
sioned to transfix the monster, and hurl him into 
chaos, as food for its birds of prey! Nay, let Him 
arise, whose step makes heaven’s rocky pavement 
tremble—whose eye withers all who look upon him 
as a foe—whose fiat, but once uttered, would reduce 
the solid universe to vapor, and crush at a blow all 
being but his own—let him stand forth and do the 
mighty deed! 

Nay, hush! disordered fancy. This is not the way 
of Him who sent deliverance to the world before— 
who, in an hour of darker peril, saved our race and 
us by the Babe of Bethlehem. It is not the tem- 
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but it is the still small voice, that always does the 
work. In'the-order of Him who rules, the greatest 
consequences from the most inconsiderable of causes 
happen. Turn your é¥es, then, from the great and 
mighty. The kings of théjearth are as grasshoppers, 
and men of war as straws. But behold yonder, on 
the brow of that secluded eminence, a quiet convent. 
Silence and serenity reign about its walls. Within, 
in an inner cell, there is a humble monk, plying at 
his books. Among the number of volumes lying 
round, the Bible has a conspicuous place. That 
monk has spent his life in reading it. His spirit has 
long burned with its holy doctrines. His soul has 
long ago tasted of the sweet waters that gush up 
from this pure fountain. For years he has been a 
convert to truth, and now begins to feel like becom- 
ing its apostle. But to whom shall he lisp his feel- 
ings? God sends him the very man. The mission 
is suggested—the heart of his friend receives it—the 
work is concerted—the voice is uttered—the sympa- 
thies of mankind are awakened—the apostle rises up 
in the majesty of his calling, pronounces the doom 
of despotism and idolatry, suffers his short life out 
for his race, and the world is free. The Bible once 
more shines out as the light of heaven, and Luruer, 
clothed with its highest splendors, stands forth as the 
great Christian pioneer for all time to come! 

But I have been betrayed by my feelings, and the 
laws of association, into a long ramble from my 
original design. All these thoughts I found cluster- 
ing around a single venerated name. Before sitting 
down to write, I had been thinking of the sainted 
Wesley, and tracing backward and forward his glo- 
rious career. Following it back into the past, I had 
seen it connected with the first principle of the Ref- 
ormation, and consequently with every thing prepar- 
atory to that event. Attending it downward to our 
own days, I had beheld ij spreading its influence over 
the east and west, at all times characterized as a school 
of pioneers. Methodism has ever been the very em- 
bodiment of the pioneer spirit, and has filled the world 
with missionaries burning with a quenchiless zeal. Its 
great glory has been, from the very day of its birth, 
to leave the settled and established portions of the 
globe, and hover as a guardian spirit on the ever-ad- 
vancing frontier. When the trail of the savage was 
our only highway, and the beaver’s dam the only 
bridge in the land, then came the solitary itinerant, 
with Bible and hymn-book, to proclaim the news of 
a glorious salvation in these forests wild. True, he 
came not as the representative of a powerful order. 
His friends behind him were neither numerous nor 
strong. His pockets were in general most scantily 
provided, and he expected in his labors no earthly 
reward. But, in the name of his Master, he came 
here, and suffered and toiled through his day. 
Wherever he went, God sanctioned his labors, and 


pest—it is not the thunder—it is not the earthquake, } he scattered the seeds of salvation wide over the land. 
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The seeds have sprung up, the showers have descend- } 


ed, and the fruit of his toiling is the harvest we see. 
How many could be named, in this day of our 
glory, whose lives were devoted to the lonely work 
of a bold pioneer. There are Lee, and Hall, and } 
Pickering, and Mudge, and Kent, and Webb, and 
Broadhead, and Taylor, and Sabin, and Merrill, and ‘ 
Merritt, and Beale, in New England. Farther west, 
there are Rankin, and Garretson, and Ware, and 
Sandford, and Sargeant, and Clarke, and Merwin, 
and many others of the same order. Still farther, 
such men as Fillmore, and Garey, and Harman, and | 
Grant, and Story, and Puffer, and Peck, and Demp- { 
ster, have preserved the line unbroken. Then, as 
we follow the setting sun, such spirits as Young, ‘ 
and Finley, and Quinn, and Bigelow, and Ruter, 
and Cartwright, and Sale, and Strange, and Havens, 


and Akers, and Elliott, and Wiley, and a score of ; 
> their glorious deeds, and a new light will shine upon 


the living and the dead, have kept the torch of old 
Methodism blazing. In the frozen north, we have 
Case, and Coats, and Bangs, and Ryerson, as the 
morning stars of the Wesleyan reformation. In the 
sunny south, the names of Mead, and Jackson, and 
Dougherty, and Kendrick, and Blackman, and Wells, 
and Roszel, and Kenneday, and others of equal zeal, 
will receive their share of glory in the recorded tri- 
umphs of our cause. But, then, what shall be said 
of our episcopacy, of such men as Asbury, and 
Whatcoat, and M’Kendree, and George, and Rob- 
erts, not to mention those now in the work, who 
traveled through the length and breadth of the land, 
unfurling, in the newest, as well as in the oldest re- 
gions, the purple but peaceful banner of the cross? 

It may be thought by some, that I overrate the 
character of Methodist preachers, by placing their 
names side by side with those of Bacon, and Pe- 
trarch, and Washington, and Luther. Believe it ° 
not, gentle reader, believe it not! Though some are 
doubtless unfaithful, a good Methodist minister*is 
worthy of the company in which I have placed him. 
No one has staked more—no one has labored against | 
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Heaven shall guard them in their humble rest; and 
when the voice of the archangel shall raise the dead, 
these shall come up in unsullied honor, and enjoy 
; the fruit of their abundant labors. 

But I must here close. A whole volume of im- 
» pressions and recollections rushes into my mind; but I 
have already wandered much too long. Our ramble 


; together, gentle reader, has been through a forest of 


; all sorts of thoughts, and you are undoubtedly weary 
of it. But, judging from my own experience on 
similar occasions, when the fatigue is over, and rest 
has given you refreshment and a time for looking 
; about you, perhaps you may feel the better for the 
excursion. You may, possibly, have picked up 
something worthy of preservation. At all events, 
I trust you will not forget, the longest day you live, 
to pay due respect to the memories of the world’s 
noble-hearted pioneers. Make yourself familiar with 


your own path. You may, by thinking of their 
works, catch their sympathies, and yourself become 
a future pioneer. 





A NONPAREIL. 

WE frequently hear it said that such a gentleman, 
or such a lady, is a nonpareil; and many persons 
may have wondered to know precisely the meaning 
of this term. 

Nonpareil,is a word derived from the French. Its 
radical signification is, unparalleled. A nonpareil is, 
; therefore, a person in some sense unparalleled by 
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beauty, or any other high accomplishment of the 


> mind or person. It would particularly designate 


any thing which had been formed out of many sin- 
gle excellences combined. The picture of the old 
classic artist, who conceived it by selecting and con- 
templating a number of the greatest beauties of an- 
cient Greece, was emphatically a nonpdreil ; and it 
is probable, that the great Stratford bard had an eye 


greater difficulties and dangers—no one has sur- on the manner in which that picture was wrought 
passed him in zeal and fidelity for the cause of hu- ; out, when he penned this poetic definition of our 


manity and of God. I will, therefore, write his 
name just here, where I do write it, high up amidst 
the blaze of patriotism and glory shed down upon us 
by the greatest benefactors of mankind. There it 
must stand, and no man shall dare to erase it. These 
old fathers, to whom I have referred you, are wor- 
thy of double honor. They fought the battle for 
us in an early day, and we have entered into their 
- labors. But they are rapidly passing away from us. 
Soon they will be gone, and we shall have nothing 
of them left to us, but their work and the places 
where we lay them. But they will not be forgotten. 
At early dawn, and as the thoughtful evening twi- 
light closes in, our children, and our children’s chil- 
dren shall be diligently instructed to go out, and 
drop the tear of gratitude upon their lowly graves. 
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’ word: 


“ But you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.” 

I will only add, for the sake of my juvenile read- 
ers, that the word is pronounced, in ordinary English, 
just as if it were spelt nonparrélle. It is a very good 
word for common use; while its precision of mean- 
ing, and the great number of liquid letters composing 
it, render it suitable for poetry. With me it is rath- 
er a favorite, because I am attached to the idea of 
which it is the name. I admire—I love every thing 
that even approaches to perfection; and for this rea- 
son I love God, who, of all in the universe, is the 
only being in every sense unequaled. He is, there- 
; fore, the only NonparzIL. 
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BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 


Venus is the brightest planet that adorns the even- 
ing sky. Owing to its variable distance from the 
Earth, and its relative position with reference to the 
sun and Earth, its apparent brilliancy is much greater 
at certain times than at others. When nearest the 
Earth, she is only about twenty-seven millions of 
miles distant: when most remote, about one hun- 
dred and sixty-three millions. Being interior to the 
Earth, when nearest to us, her whole illuminated 
hemisphere is turned toward the sun; and conse- 


quently she is then invisible, being in conjunction 


with the sun. As she recedes from the sun she ap- 
pears as a slender crescent, somewhat resembling 
the moon two or three days after passing the sun. 
As she recedes apparently further from the sun, and 
more of her illuminated hemisphere is turned toward 
the Earth, she does in reality recede from the Earth. 
When she presents a full illuminated disc to us, she 
is at her greatest remove from us; and, consequently, 
her light is much diminished by the distance. It is 
found that her greatest brilliancy is when about one- 
fourth of her disc is illuminated. At such a time, 
and in favorable circumstances, her light is suffi- 
cient, in the absence of the moon, to cast a distinctly 
visible shadow. I have several times observed this. 
At one time the shadow on a wall was sufficiently 
distinct to be readily traced with a piece of chalk. 

Venus is usually known as the morning and even- 
ing star. As such she was known to the ancients. 
When the morning star, she was called Phosphor; 
and when seen in the evening, she obtained the ap- 
pellation of Hesperus. Her beauty has elicited the 
muses’ admiration. And one of the cherished chil- 
dren of song has thus described her: 


* Next Mercury, Venus runs her larger round, 
With softer beams and milder glory crowned; 
Friend to mankind, she glitters from afar: 
Now the bright evening, now the morning star. 


From realms remote she darts her pleasing ray, 

Now leading on, now closing up the day; 

Termed PuospHor when her morning beams she yields, 
And Hespervs when her ray the evening gilds.” 


The mean distance of Venus from the sun is about 
sixty-eight millions of miles—rotation on its axis 
every twenty-three hours and twenty-one minutes— 
revolution in its orbit, 224 days 16 hours—mean rate 
in its orbit, 80,000 miles per hour. ; 

As above intimated, Venus, during the period be- 
tween any two conjunctions or oppositions, exhibits 
all the phases of the moon. The cause of this was 
explained in the preceding article on Mercury. From 
the fact that the Earth is also in motion, the time 
occupied in going through all the changes from full 
to full, is considerably longer than that occupied in 
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fact, the time is more than double that of a revolu- 
tion, being nearly 584 days. 

To the eye of a casual observer, Venus appears to 
oscillate from one side of the sun to the other, some- 
times passing over his disc, and at other times being 
concealed behind it. The planet, however, is never 
seen to recede further than about forty-seven degrees 
from the sun. Consequently, it is never seen at 
midnight, although it is not unfrequently seen, du- 
ring a partial eclipse of the sun, at noonday. For 
the reasons of this we must again refer our readers 
to the article on Mercury. 

Constitution of Venus. In point of density Venus 
is somewhat inferior to the Earth. A pound of mat- 
ter on the Earth, if transported to the surface of this 
planet, would weigh but fifteen ounces and ten drams. 
It is also somewhat less in size than the Earth, its di- 
ameter being 100 miles shorter than our own. 

According to Schroeter, Venus is surrounded by an 
atmosphere somewhat similar to our own, but very 
much denser. ‘This atmosphere seems to extend to a 
great distance from the surface of the planet. So 
great is its density, within some three miles of the sur- 
face of Venus, that it is the probable cause of the indis- 
tinctness with which the immediate surface is clothed. 
Although, at times, we are not further than some 
27,000,000 of miles from her, yet more indistinct- 
ness attaches even then to the character of her sur- 
face, than to that of many of the other planets even 
double and quadruple that distance. 

The surface of this planet, as far as known, pre- 
sents some striking differences from any thing ter- 
restrial. One of the chief of these is found in the 
height of its mountains. Schroeter, one of the most 
indefatigable and accurate of observers, has, by nice 
micrometrical measurements, determined the per- 
pendicular height of four of these, which is as fol- 
lows: Perpendicular height of the first, twenty-two 
mijes; of the second, nineteen miles; of the third, 
eleven and a half miles, and of the fourth, ten and 
three-quarter miles. In this we see clearly another 
illustration of the fact which Deity has stamped 
upon all the works of his hands, namely, that he is 
not confined to one plan or model in building ard 
fitting up the innumerable worlds which his omnipo- 
tence has called into existence, and furnished for the 
accommodation and gratification of his intelligent 
creatures. Variety is everywhere impressed on his 
works. How delightful to spend eternity in learn- 
ing the manifold wisdom of God, as displayed in 
these creations of his omnipotent power! 

Has Venusamoon? ‘This is a question which has 
long been open to investigation and discussion. Cas- 
sini, a very eminent astronomer, thought he had dis- 
covered such an attendant. Others subsequently 
have thought the same. No certain evidences, how- 
ever, have yet been adduced. And it is proper here 
to say, that this is a subject which is now elicit- 
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astronomers. And with the improvements that have and the distance between the planet and the Earth, 


been made in late years in the construction of opti- 
cal instruments, and the skill so many have attained 
in making nice observations, it is probable that not 
many years will elapse before the existence of such 
an attendant—if it really have an existence—will be 
ascertained and made known. 

Transits. Venus and Mercury being within the 
orbit of the Earth, and the planes of their orbits being 
but little inclined to that of the Earth, are observed 
sometimes to pass before the sun, and sometimes 
behind it. In the former case, the planet appears as 
a small speck passing over the disc of the central 
luminary. This is called a transit. In the case of 
Venus, this phenomenon occurs at regular intervals 
of about eight, and one hundred and thirteen years. 
The transits of Mercury are not thus regular. The 
last one was on the 8th of May, 1845. The next 
will occur on the 9th of November, 1848. The 
last transit of Venus occurred in 1769. The next 
will take place on the 9th of December, 1874, which 
will be followed by another on the 6th of December, 
1882, when another interval of one hundred and 
thirteen years will elapse before the same phenome- 
non will again be witnessed. 

These transits are of very great importance in de- 
termining the true distance of the Earth from the 
sun. ‘To illustrate this, let us suppose two observers 
at opposite points on the Earth’s surface at the time 
of a transit. This can only take place when Venus 
is in a line with the Earth and sun. Consequently, 
the distance between the Earth and Venus will be 
about 27,000,000 of miles, as before stated. Let the 
observer, at the first point, notice accurately the 
point of the sun’s disc which the centre of the planet 
first strikes, and trace the course of the planet until 
it passes entirely off. The observer at the second 
station does the same. Since the distance between 
the three bodies is appreciable, the second observer 
will not see the planet in the same position as the 
first, on account of the angle of parallax. Nor will 
the line which the planet traces, as seen by the sec- 
ond, be the same as seen by the first. The distance 
between these two lines would measure the parallax. 
These two lines being thus ascertained, and the dis- 
tance between them being measured, a simple geo- 
metrical proportion gives us the required distance. 
Thus: the distance between the two observers will 
be to the distance between the two observed tracks 
of the planet, as the distance of the planet from the 
Earth is to the distance of the planet from the sun. 
-These distances, independently ascertained, are, re- 
spectively, 27,000,000 and 68,000,000 of miles, and 
their ratio nearly as two and a half to one. The 
distance between these lines of transit, therefore, is 
two and a half times greater than the Earth’s appa- 
rent diameter at the distance of the sun; that is, it 
is equal to five times the sun’s horizontal parallax. 
Knowing, then, the distance between the observers, 











we can readily determine the distance between the 
Earth and the sun. ‘The results of all the obser- 
vations made on the transits which happened in 1761 
and 1769, gives about eight and a half seconds as 
the horizontal parallax of the sun, which makes his 
distance 95,000,000 of miles. This distance is con- 
sidered, by the most enlightened astronomers, as 
within one-fiftieth part of the true distance of the 
sun from the Earth; so that no future observations 
will alter the distance so as to increase or diminish it 
by more than 2,000,000 of miles.’’ 

These transits are deemed of so much moment in 
determining distances, that, at the time of the last 
two, many of the European states sent out sciéntific 
expeditions to different parts of the world simply to 
make observations. This was the principal object 
of the English expedition to the islands of the Pa- 
cific, under the illustrious but ill-fated Captain Cook. 
So great an improvement has been made in all the 
necessary instruments, and so much greater accu- 
racy has been attained in the construction of astro- 
nomical tables, since that period, that the next tran- 
sit of this planet may be looked forward to as deter- 
mining within very narrow limits the true distance 
between us and the centre around which we revolve. 
In the meantime, diligent use is made of those of 
Mercury in effecting the same purpose, by verifying 
preceding observations and calculations, or correct- 
ing the errors then made. So far has this already 
been carried, that it is scarcely possible that an error 
of one million miles can now exist. The Earth’s 
distance cannot be less than 94,000,000, nor greater 
than 96,000,000. 





DECEPTION. 

Noruine in this life is more to be dreaded than a 
deceitful person. Whether male or female, that per- 
son is worse in society than a small pestilence. I 
shall not describe how deception is practiced; for this 
might be teaching some youthful reader to deceive. 
Better is it to know how to avoid it in ourselves. Let 
us always be frank and open. It is far better to be 
occasionally injured through too great frankness, than 
to acquire the Rabit of excessive concealment. At all 
events, let your friends know what you are doing, or 
you will soon have no friends to trouble you. Con- 
fidence begets confidence; but if you confide noth- 
ing to your friends, they will soon lose all confidence 
in you. Above all things, fair reader, be not de- 
ceived and flattered by a smile. The Savior was 
betrayed by a kiss, and many a heart has been bro- 
ken by a laughing face. Commit to the keeping of 
your heart these lines of Moore: 


“ As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm, sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 











DOING GOOD. 


BY REV. R-. W. ALLEN. 


“ Who went about doing good.” 

Buiessep thought! Doing good! Who would not 
do good to the full extent of his ability? What Chris- 
tian is unwilling to consecrate all his powers to the 
service of his blessed Lord? Can there be one? 
What, a Christian, a follower of Him of whom it 
was said, he “‘ went about doing good,”’ and yet un- 
willing to do his will! It cannot be. The Christian 
is not his own, “but bought with a price; therefore, 
he should glorify God in his body and in his spirit, 
which are his.”” He is called upon to judge, “that 
if one died for all, then were all dead; and that He 
died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them, and rose again.’’ ‘The grand principle of 
every Christian’s vocation is this: ‘‘ None of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself; for whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord. Whether we live, therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s.”” Every Christian is 
under the most solemn obligations here. The au- 
thority is imperative. None can excuse themselves 
from engaging, with all their talents and opportuni- 
ties, in the cause of God. The commands of Heav- 
en cannot be disobeyed with impunity. “To him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.’ “And that servant which knew his Lord’s 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes.’ 
What Christian does not know his duty? Who can 
excuse himself from doing good on the ground of 
ignorance? None, consistently. It is too late in 
the day. ‘Thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.” 

I. What are we to understand by doing good? To 
what objects are our efforts to be particularly di- 
rected? 

1. We are to do good to the bodies of men. Physical 
evil and suffering everywhere abound—abound, too, 
in many instances, to a fearful and an alarming ex- 
How many are incarcerated in dungeons—in 
cells! How many occupy apartments the most filthy, 
lothsome, and degrading! How many are suffering 
through neglect, hunger, and disease!’ How many 
“are ground to the dust,’’ under the hand of op- 


tent. 


pression! 
wearisome couch, and are fast sinking to the tomb! 
What a spectacle is here exhibited, though we have 
but a glance at the picture! What a field is here 
presented for unceasing effort in doing good! Who 
will aid in the noble work of feeding the hun- 


gry, clothing the naked, visiting the prisoner, and | 
administering assistance and consolation to the af- } 
} mortal mind, “flashing with the light of intellect?’’ 


flicted, especially to the sick? Remember, if you 


How many are pining away on their ° 
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do it from right motives, and with a proper spirit, 
you will not lose your reward. ‘Then shall the 
King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world; for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: in prison, 
and. ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? or a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and elothed thee? or sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee? Then the King will answer and say 
unto them, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 


unto me.”? Their reward is “life eternal.’”? Who 
would not share it in that day? 
2. We are to do good to the souls of men. The 


soul, though created in the image of its Maker, has 
fallen—strangely and awfully fallen: it has become 
exceedingly corrupt. Its original power and purity 
are gone. Its noble powers have been perverted— 
its energies misdirected. It has lost its orbit, and its 
erratic course is one of wretchedness, danger, and 
ruin. 

We have striking proof of man’s depravity in the 
scenes and practices of “everyday life.” We have 
here witnessed too often the sad truth, that man, 
being “‘ made in honor, abode not.’’ His love of sin, 
his hatred to God, his disobedience to the divine com- 
mands, the profaneness, licentiousness, intemperance, 
Sabbath-breaking, theft, idolatry, avarice, lust, pride, 
profligacy, and sensuality, which are seen, to some 
extent, in nearly all ranks, classes, and conditions 
of society, all, all proclaim the awful fact that maa 
has fallen. 

In the fall, man’s intellectual faculties have suf- 
fered, greatly suffered. His understanding—how 
‘‘darkened!’’ How true it is, that *‘there are none 
that understandeth!’? His imagination—how wild 
and extravagant! He is characterized by being 
‘‘vain in his imaginations.’’ His reason—that fac- 
ulty by which we compare things, and pass judg- 
ment on what is discovered by the understanding— 
how weak, partial, false! His memory, that noble 
treasure-house of the soul, now the repository of all 
that is foul, lothsome, and abominable! We may 
extend the description, but we forbear. The picture 
is sufficiently large to see what must be done. Mind 
must be redeemed—its powers quickened, expanded, 
enlarged. From its ignorance, which has seized it 
with an iron grasp, it must be disenthralled. Sci- 
ence, hallowed by Christian influence, must pour its 
flood of light upon its darkened faculties. A vast 
work here to be accomplished! Who will dive into 
the pool of intellectual ignorance, and, seizing the 
prey from the monster, bring up the gems of im- 
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In consequence of this general apostasy, man’s 
social state has become exceedingly affected. Social 
life has been invaded. The enemy has entered the 
sacred inclosure, and his work of ruin is everywhere 
apparent. Man has become an enemy to his brother 
man. Why all these national jealousies and hostili- 
ties? Why all the unbridled passion—revenge, envy, 
rancor, calumny, animosities, and unkindly feeling, 
which destroy social intercourse, break the ties of 
friendship, poisons the fountain of brotherly affec- 
tion, and break in as a fell destroyer upon all the 
rights, immunities, and happiness of social exist- 
ence—that turns society to misrule and anarchy, 
and man into a demon? The answer comes with a 
voice not to be misunderstood, ‘‘ Sin—sin has done 
it?”” This alone has destroyed man’s social happi- 
ness. But is there no remedy? A voice comes 
from the Bible, divine and consoling, ‘‘ Yes, man 
may be saved! There is a remedy!’’ 

To restore man to his lost image—to harmonize 
all his discordant elements—strengthen and properly 
direct all his energies, and elevate him to that position 
he was designed to occupy in his existence, is the great 
work contemplated by the Gospel of the Son of God. 
To lead men to avail themselves of the provisions of 


; 





that Gospel, is the peculiar work of the Christian, and ; 


to it he should apply himself with unremitting zeal 
and fidelity. ‘Thus he may be made the honored in- 
strument of raising man to purity, intelligence, har- 
mony, and usefulness—of making him a blessing to 
himself and his race, and of finally crowning him 
with immortal honors in the heavenly paradise: 

Here, then, is the great work to be done in doing 
good. Here are the objects of Christian effort, phi- 
lanthropy, and benevolence. Here is the vast field 
of conflict and promised triumph. No labor prop- 
erly expended here, no efforts rightly put forth, can 
be “in vain.” 

II. But how may this work be best accomplished? 

1. We must possess the spirit of Him who “went 
about doing good.’’ His was the spirit of love, sacri- 
fice, and humiliation. He ‘‘ gave himself a ransom 
for us, to be testified in due time.” “He, who was 
rich, for our sakes became poor, that we, through 
his poverty, might be rich.”” With this spirit, no 
part of our work becomes irksome: all is performed 
‘with delight. With this, we can visit the poor, the 
sick, and the distressed—we can sympathize with 
the afflicted and sorrowing; and we can devise and 
execute plans for ameliorating the condition of man. 
Indeed, with this spirit, no hardships, toils, priva- 
*tions, sacrifices, ignominy, reproach, or suffering, 
can deter us from our labors in the cause of God. 
All our energies and talents are directed to the good 
of the race. Such was the spirit of Howard, Wil- 
berforce, Wesley, Asbury, and a host of others, 
whose praise is in all the Churches, and whose 
‘record is on high.’? Theirs was not the spirit 
of worldly ambition, nor subserviency to worldly 
Vou. VI.—35 
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opinions—not the spirit of the demagogue and polit- 
ical aspirant, but the independent, noble, elevated 
spirit of the Christian, whose heart is fixed on a 
more enduring substance, and who longs for the 
salvation of his fellow-men. Let Christians thus 
go to their work, and what would they not accom- 
plish? 

(1.) With this spirit of our Master, we shall love the 
work of doing good. This we have already intimated. 
We wish here to express it more fully. It deserves 
particular attention. With the spirit of Christ in our 
hearts, it becomes ‘‘ more than our meat and drink, 
to do our Master’s will.’? Loving the work, we shall 
prosecute it with constancy and success. 

(2.) With this spirit, we shall perform our work with 
a principle which will not yield to the greatest difficul- 
ties which may be thrown in our way. Difficulties 
there may be—difficulties there will be—difficulties, 
too, of no ordinary magnitude will be placed before 
the Christian in doing good; but these move him not 
from the path of duty. His course is fixed, settled, 
determined. He is ‘‘ always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.”’ Like an Alexander in entering the 
walled cities of antiquity, if he cannot press through 
the difficulties, he will rise above them. 

(3.) With this spirit, we shall attach to the work of 
doing good its due importance. Pecuniary consider- 
ations and selfish interests give place to an all-ab- 
sorbing desire to do something for the salvation of 
the world. Doing good has now become the para- 
mount work. This, more than any thing else, en- 
gages the attention, enlists the sympathies, and moves 
the heart.’ All is now awake and interested for some 
noble achievement in the triumph of truth. To toil, 
to sacrifice, to suffer, at home or abroad, in Chris- 
tian or heathen lands, are considerations of compar- 
atively small moment, if something can thereby be 
done for the cause of Christ. He forgets not ‘to 
do good, and to communicate.”’ 

(4.) With this spirit, we shall properly husband our 
time for doing good. Time now appears exceed- 
ingly valuable—valuable, because it furnishes an 
opportunity for doing a great amount of good to 
mankind. All its precious moments are seized with 
avidity, and used for some valuable purpose. They 
are stamped with such infinite worth, that the mind 
shrinks with dread from the thought that any of 
them should be wasted, or uselessly employed, much 
less that any of them should be used against the 
highest interests of man. ‘ Redeeming the time”’ 
is an injunction which will not be likely to be for- 
gotten. 

(5.) With the spirit of Christ, all we possess will be 
consecrated to this blessed work. Time, influence, 
property, and all our powers will then be brought 
into the Master’s service. No talent is buried—no 
power unemployed. The language is, 

“ My life, my blood, I here present, 
If for thy truth they may be spent.” 
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And in the true spirit of the Christian faith, the soul 
exclaims, 
“Give me thy strength, O God of power, 
Then let winds blow, or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witness will I be: 
Tis fix’d—I can do all through thee.” 
Some of the hinderances to the performance of 
this work, and considerations which should lead us 
to its prosecution, will hereafter be considered. 





MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

My fair friend, we meet again under the same old 
beech tree, from which we suddenly made our escape 
last month, when the thunder-shower came upon us. 
It is a hot day, yet the gentle southwest wind is fan- 
ning our cheeks, and rustling among the leaves over- 
head. What a lovely bower! The fine old beech 
throws over us its branches, so thick and densely 
leaved, that not a single ray of burning sunlight can 
fall upon us. There is about us a rural prospect of 
surpassing beauty and loveliness. 

* There are sweet, low voices singing— 
Music on the soft breeze flinging.” 
They are the voices of nature—of cheerful, happy 
nature. The trees are vocal with the song of birds, 
and the air with the hui of insects. It is a most 
sweet and lovely spot. Welcome to this fair bower. 
The noisy world is heard not here. 
by will come to disturb our quiet. 
spend the pleasant hour in sweet communion. 


No idle passer- 
Here we will 


But my sad heart tells me, a change has come 
over the spot, since last we communed in spirit 
together here. Then, I was attended by a bright 
and beauteous being, with an eye of love, a face of 
smiles, a voice of melody, and a heart of sinless 
purity. It wasabrightsummerday. As she lightly 
tripped over the lawn, and approached this forest 
glade, with joy she clapped her little hands, and 
said, “‘Summer has come, now summer has come.”’ 
All day long she was bounding about among the 
shrubbery and flowers, or with her light step stealing 
around my study chair, to recall me from a dreamy 
reverie of sad remembrances. Her little hand alone 
could smooth the wrinkles of care from my anxious 
brow. Her voice was music to my soul—music 
sweeter than the Orphean lyre. She loved with 
deep and mature affection—loved far beyond her 
years. 

* * * * * * 

Reader, my recollections of the past are indistinct. 
An incoherent vision seems to have passed before 
me. I seem to be awaking from a dream—a painful 
dream, but a dream of sad reality. I only remember 
an evening of unusual delight spent with my child, 
in rambling about this shady glen, and about the 
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garden walks of home, till the fading twilight sent 
us to repose. This happy evening was followed by 
a morning of intense anxiety. There was hurry- 
ing to and fro about the house, and the flitting 
forms of physicians and friends. Night came—a 
night of bitter agony, of anguish, of hope yielding 
to despair. Another morning came—the holy Sab- 
bath morning—and I can only remember after this, 
the voice of wailing and sorrow in my once happy 
home, the melancholy tones of the bell of death 
pealing on the air, the long funeral procession, the 
open grave, and by the side of it a coffin with its lid 
upraised, and in that coffin my own little Emma 
Rosabelle, with the sunlight of heaven beaming 
bright on her pale, cold, yet beautiful face. 
* * * * * . 

A month has passed—passed I can hardly tell how, 
and I am again here, in my old haunt, my summer 
study, my rural bower by the side of the little brook, 
with a grove on one side, a garden on the other, 
and my cottage peering up at a little distance among 
the trees. Close by my rural seat is a little mound, 
covered with fresh flowers. That is the grave of 
my child. ‘When I am dead,” said she, “they will 
cover me with flowers, and my father and my 
mother will come and sit by me all the time.’? Here 
she sleeps. Unbroken are her slumbers, and undis- 
turbed her repose. I sometimes call her, but she 
answers me not. 
and take thy rest. 


Well, sleep on, my lovely one, 
I would not call thee back to the 
sorrows of earth, to suffer and to die again; yet I 
must regret thee. To me there seems something 
bright gone from earth—there seems a blank in life. 
I go my way down the vale of years. Dark as may 
be the future, there is one bright spot in the past. 
There is one beauteous picture on my heart that 
cannot fade—a picture of loveliness, of gentleness, 
of purity. When my eyes grow dim with age, the 
eye of the mind will still look on thy beautiful face. 
When my ear grows dull to passing sounds, the 
melody of thy sweet voice shall linger still. When 
my heart, chilled by disappointment, grows indiffer- 
ent to human love, at mention of thy name, it shall 
revive and kindle up with the ardor of youth. 
Censure me not, kind reader, though I must weep. 
Old Jacob wept for his unreturning boy, and the 
sweet singer of Israel wept for the early doom of 
his child, and Jesus wept at the grave of one he loved: 
and I must weep: I know there is a providence 
watching over all things: I know that not a sparrow 
falls without his knowledge: I know that he has 
watched over my own steps, and that without his 
permission, time shall not pluck a hair from my 
head; and yet I must weep for my loved one. I 
know that it is the Lord who hath given, and who 
hath taken away—that his doings are all ordered by 
wisdom and by goodness, and that all things must 
work for good; but yet I must weep. I know that 
there is a world where death comes not: I know 
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there is a place where the weary rest: I know there 
is a heaven, and, if there be a heaven, I know my 
child must be there; nor is she there alone; for the 
sainted ones of earth are there, and angels are there, 
and God himself is there; nor is she there among 
strangers; for her good grandmother is there, and 
the brothers and sisters of her parents are there, and 
her little cousins, Roscoe, and Ellen, and Frances, 
are there; and yet I must lament her early doom. 

There is a peculiar melancholy lingering about the 
memory of those who die young. The old man, hav- 
ing finished his journey, 

“ Lays down his rude staff like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes for ever.” 

It seems but natural that he should die, and we give 
him up without a struggle. Men of mature age, 
men of influence in society, men of great usefulness 
die, and we speak of their death as a loss: and so it 
is a loss—a loss to their families, and a loss to 
society. Youth in its beauty and its bloom dies— 
dies just as it was entering en its career of useful- 
ness. Society feels the blow, and many a tear is 
shed, even by eyes unused to weep. You may 
lament the loss of your father and your mother— 
you may weep over the grave of your brother and 
your sister, who died in youth’s maturity—you may 
writhe under the agonizing loneliness that follows 
the burial of your companion; but the burial of 
your child in its innocence, its beauty, and its loveli- 
ness—your child whom you watched from infancy— 
who looked to you for protection, who loved you as 
you never were loved before, and may never hope 
to be loved again, will leave on your soul a deep, 
settled, melancholy sadness, from which you may 
not soon recover. The imploring look, directed to 
you for help, in the awful struggles of the last hour, 
will haunt you for many a year. O, let me not soon 
look again on the face of a dying child. 

So far, however, as mere length of days is con- 
cerned, how small is the difference between him, 
who dies in childhood, and him, who dies in mature 
How small the difference between four and 
fourscore years. Hours, days, months, and years 
glide imperceptibly away, and the longest life is but 
a vapor, that appears for a little time, and then van- 
ishes away. As for ourselves, but a brief space will 
be passed, when I must come and sleep by the side 
of my child, and you, my generous friend, the 
reader of these discursive sketches, 


years. 


“ The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 

Nor yet in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image.” 
But no matter, since we have a glorious hope of im- 
mortality in a better world. 

Immortality seems the universal sentiment of hu- 

manity, and the existence of this sentiment is one of 
the strongest proofs of the undying nature of the 














human soul. Far back in the distant ages of the 
past, you see evidence of the prevalence of the 
doctrine of immortality. The traveler on the banks 
of the Nile, will not fail to observe, that the tombs 
of the ancient inhabitants were constructed for du- 
rability, while of the houses, in which they lived, not 
a vestige remains. The body, too, was embalmed, 
so as to resist decay for thousands of years. The 
people seem to have entertained the opinion, that 
the soul of the dead would return again, after some 
ages, to the body, and for this reason they took 
so much pains to preserve the body from decay. 

The poets of antiquity embody in many beautiful 
passages the popular sentiments of future existence. 
There is, indeed, woven through all the mythology 
of the ancient nations of the world the doctrine of 
immortality. The old philosophers thought that the 
soul had an existence ages before its union with the 
body. Some of them believed that each soul might 
sojourn in several human forms in successive ages; 
and they taught that those yearnings, which we all 
occasionally feel, after something, we know not 
what; those sad feelings, which sometimes over- 
whelm us, without our knowing the cause; and 
those mysterious impressions we sometimes feel in 
dreams, as well as in our waking hours, are, in 
some way, connected with indistinct recollections of 


former existence. This was the opinion of the 


. philosophers, but the Bible gives us no light on the 
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matter. 

Other opinions of the philosophers were more 
congenial with reason, and with revelation. 

Cyrus the Great, of Persia, is represented by 
Xenophon, as expressing in his last moments his 
belief in immortality. ‘‘Do not,’’ said he to his 
children, ‘‘imagine, when death shall have separated 
me from you, that I shall cease to exist. You saw 
not my soul whilst I continued among you, though 
you concluded I had one, from the actions which 
you saw me perform. You may infer the same, 
when you see me no more. For my own part, I 
never could be persuaded that the soul ceased to 
live when death dissolved the vital union. I never 
could believe that its intellectual powers were not 
enlarged and improved when it escaped from its 
connection with the material body. The soul is 
invisible, both when it is present in the body and 
when it departs out of it. Therefore, my children, 
when death shall have removed me from your view, 
think of me as a celestial spirit.’’ 

Cicero, in the admirable treatise on old age, which 
he wrote when he was past eighty years old, thus 
expresses his sentiments of immortality: “‘When I 
consider the faculties with which the human soul is 
endued, its amazing celerity, its wonderful power in 
recollecting past events, and sagacity in discerning 
the future, together with its numberless discoveries 
in the several arts and sciences, 1 feel a conscious 
conviction, that this active, comprehensive principle 
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c4nnot possibly be of a mortal nature. My mind, 
by some secret impulse, has ever been raising its 
views into future ages, strongly persuaded that I 
shall only begin to live, when I cease to exist in the 
present world. For my own part, I feel myself 
transported with ardent desire to join the society of 
my departed friends whom I loved. I wish to visit 
the great and the good, of whom I have read so 
much. To this glorious assembly I am speedily 
advancing; nor would I be turned back in my jour- 
ney, even on the assured condition, that my youth, 
like that of Pelias, should be again restored. I con- 
sider this world as a place which was never designed 
for my permanent abode; and I look on my depar- 
ture out of it, not as being driven from my habita- 
tion, but as leaving my inn.’’ ‘Thus reasoned, and 
thus spoke, an old philosopher, who had never heard 
of Christ, nor the Gospel, nor the Bible. The exist- 


ence of such sentiments in such a mind, is surely ° 


evidence of their truth, for it cannot be supposed, 
that all men in all ages could entertain a sentiment 
on such a subject, unless it were founded in the very 
constitution of human nature. 

But the Bible sets the question for ever at rest: 
it has brought life and immortality to light. “ 'To- 
day,’’ said Jesus to the dying man, “shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.”’ ‘This passage alone is suf- 
ficient to assure us of the conscious existence of the 


soul after death. We are also assured of the resto- 
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ration of the body in all the perfection of health and : 


of youth. 


But, reader, I cannot finish my sketch: my con- | 
ceptions are painfully distinct on one point, but > 


misty on all others. Next month, perhaps, we may 


meet again under better auspices. 
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BY HIS SISTER. 

Hark! it is the sound of approaching music. 
Listen to the martial tones as they rise and swell on 
the breeze. See, there they come! their banners 
waving in the air, and their plumes nodding gaily at 
the tones of the “spirit-stirring drum” as they 
**Q, that I were a soldier!’’ exclaims some 
““ O, 
that I were a man, I would be a soldier, too!’’ bursts 
from the lips of some enthusiastic maiden, as she 
gazes with admiration on the stately forms as they 


advance. 
ardent youth, as he views the splendid scene. 


pass. Alas! alas! they see but the pleasures of war, 
not its hardships. Do you see that slender youth, 
who marches along so steadily? He has seen but 
sixteen summers. Let us follow him to the camp. 


It is night: the stars shine with unrivaled splendor, 
and the silver moon looks quietly down on the slum- 
bering earth. 
calm light. 


The white tents look beautiful in the 
There, leaning against that tall tree, is 
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our young soldier. He looks sad and fatigued; and, 
if I mistake not, tears glisten in his deep, blue eyes. 
He heeds not the lovely scene before him: his 
thoughts are far, far away in the past: memory is 
busy at his heart, unfolding remembrances he 
thought long since dead. Thoughts of his mother, 
and sisters, and brothers come over him: he thinks 
of his. happy childhood, and his cottage home; and 
when he thinks he has bid them farewell for ever, 
do you wonder that he weeps? But a footstep is 
heard, and hastily brushing the tears from his eyes, 
he walks carelessly along. * * * 

It is morn—gay, smiling morn—but, methinks, 
the shouts of ‘‘‘To arms! to arms!’’ but illy accord 
with the peaceful scene. Soon the two armies take 
their places, and now begins the scene of blood and 
carnage. Our youthful soldier is in the front ranks. 
Shall I, can I describe the dreadful scene that takes 
place? No, I may not; for the pen of a Webster, 
or the pencil of a Michael Angelo, could not half 
paint its horrors. * * * * 

It is over; the queen of night has again resumed 
her sceptre; but she sees not the same quiet scene as 
before. Friends are seeking among the heaps of 
slain their missing companions, and groans of an- 
guish burst from them as they recognize among the 
mangled and bloody forms, a father, a brother, a 
companion, or a dear friend. Alas! there is our 
youthful hero, “‘ pale—pale and motionless,’’ his head 
reclining on his arm: the light of life has fled from 


those blue eyes for ever. And is it thus he died— 


far, far from home, and friends, and kindred? 


Was there no hand near to wipe the drops of agony 
from that young brow? No hand to close those 
half-closed eyes? No friend near to receive the last 
message for the loved ones? Where was his mother, 
or his sisters, that they were not near to smooth his 
passage to the grave? Where? In their quiet homes. 
And is it thus he died—he the loved one? And will 
they bury him there, with no stone to mark his 
resting-place; no friend to heave one sigh, or drop 


one tear of affection over him; no hand to plant one 


flower where he sleeps? Or will they leave him on 
the battle-field, a prey for the vultures and wild 
beasts of the forest?) And what lured him from his 
home? Was it the restless feelings of youth? or 
was it that dim phantom, Glory? O, thou phantom, 
how many a youth hast thou lured from his father’s 


house, a mother’s fondness, and a sister’s affection! 





REPENTANCE. 

REPENTANCE is a work never to be postponed. Pro- 
crastination always makes it more difficult. Who- 
ever is in the habit of deferring this necessary work, 
let him or her engrave upon the heart thus felon to 
its own best good these words of the poet, 


“ Too late repentance comes; replevy cannot be 
From the strong, iron grasp of vengeful destiny.” 
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A PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY WILLIAM R. GRIFFITH. 

LITERATURE exerts a great influence upon the well- 
being of society. In all ages of the world, the so- 
cial refinement and political excellence of the people 
have been proportional to the development and in- 
fluence of literature among them. Its power is first 
seen upon individual mind, and through this, upon 
the refinement of society and development of per- 
manent national character. By its influence the 
war dance of the savage, and the bloody strife of 
belligerent tribes, have been changed for the bless- 
ings of peace and social happiness. For the rude 
tent of the wandering shepherd, pitched. upon the 
side of some mountain, as he watched his flocks 
grazing in the valley beneath, it has substituted the 
beautiful farm-house, the comfortable mansion, the 
sculptured palace, the majestic temple. By its power 
upon national enterprise, nearly every bay, whether 
on the borders of some silvery lake, or on the dark, 
blue ocean, has become a great emporium of com- 
merce. Individual, social, national enterprises, all 
are stimulated and pushed forward by the power of 
literature. 

But for an illustration of the power of literature 
upon individual excellence and national greatness, 
look to Laconia and Attica, states of Greece. It is 
true that Attica possessed a great advantage over 
Laconia in the natural facilities for commerce; but 
this alone cannot account for the great difference 
in the impressions which these states have left upon 
the world. While the one discouraged intellectual 
development, the other became the patron of science 
and literature. The consequences attending this 
were, that while the Spartans, for centuries, re- 
mained the same simple, and, in some degree, rude 
people, renowned only as warriors, the Athenians 
gradually advanced in individual improvements and 
social refinements, until they became the most re- 
nowned people of their age; and while Lacedemon 
was celebrated, perhaps, only as a military fortress, 
Athens became the seat of useful enterprise—the 
academy of the world. 

Attica was the garden of learning. ‘There were 
reared the historians, the poets, the philosophers, the 
orators. These wrote the histories of the nations, 
stimulated the people to noble actions, developed the 
hidden principles of philosophy, and gave the world 
lessons in eloquence. 

The truth here alluded to is seen, not only in 
the history of the Greeks, but, as we follow down 
the stream of time, if we observe the rise, progress, 
and ultimate attainments of nations, and mark their 
various characteristics, we shall be forced to ac- 
knowledge, that there has been, in all nations which 
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possessed any intellectual refinement, a striking as- 
similation of their individual and national character 
to the character of their literature. For this there 
must be some good reason, existing either in the na- 
ture of the society formed, the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, or some other great power. It cannot be 
in either of those named; for then the truth referred 
to, and which is verified by the history of all nations, 
would be particular. Where, then, does it exist? 
It is found in the very nature of the human mind. 

Bacon divides the mind into three parts: the mem- 
ory, the reasoning powers, and the imagination. 
Each of these faculties is susceptible of almost infi- 
nite improvement, and upon their proper develop- 
ment depends the power of the mind. Now, it is 
the duty of every individual to fully develop these 
intellectual faculties. This cannot be done without 
mental discipline. As well might we attempt to 
melt mountains of ice, and drive bleak winter from 
the earth, without the influence of the sun, as to 
develop these powers without mental discipline. As 
the one drives away the cold storms, and causes the 
tender twig to shoot forth, and the modest flower to 
appear—the pleasant meadow to put on its green 
mantle, and all nature to smile in loveliness and 
beauty, so the other develops the powers of the mind, 
and causes the ‘‘earthly representative of God’s in- 
telligence to shine in splendor and majesty, excelled 
only by wisdom which is not finite.’’ 

Mental discipline, then, is the primary, and useful 
information the secondary object of study. The 
study of the classics commends itself to the youth 
who desires to make himself useful to his country, 
and to his age: first, because it is well adapted to 
discipline the mind; and, secondly, because the in- 
formation derived from the study of ancient national 
character, through the medium of classic writings, 
is of great value. 

That the power of any faculty is increased by a 
proper exercise of that faculty, is a fact applicable 
to mental as well as physical science. Just as the 
nerve of the mechanic’s arm, and the strength of 
the sailor’s vision are increased by their continual 
exercise, so the powers of the mind are strengthened 
by their constant use. Whatever, then, is calcula- 
ted to call into active exercise these powers, tends 
to develop the mind, and give it precision, manliness, 
and vigor. The study of the classics calls into con- 
stant and vigorous action, not only the memory, but 
also the reasoning powers and the imagination. 

The construction of difficult sentences, the compar- 
ison of the different idioms, and the determining of 
the different shades of meaning attached to words in 
their various situations and relations, call for an effort 
of every mental power. The memory must be active, 
to remember or call to mind some idiom previously 
investigated—the meaning of the word under con- 
sideration in some other situation. The reasoning 
powers are exercised in the comparisons instituted 
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between these idioms and the various significations 
of words as before employed; and the imagination, 
as it is the great constructive power, pays its tribute 
in the arrangement of the words, assisted by the 
other faculties, so as to express clearly and forcibly 
the meaning of the classical author. But the imag- 
ination is also improved by the acquaintance formed 
with the imagery of the ancient writers, through the 
medium of their own writings, undimmed by trans- 
lations. Homer astonishes the reader with the orig- 
inality, and boldness, and power of his inventive 
genius, and feasts the imagination with the spirit of 
his figures. Virgil captivates by his beautiful ar- 
rangement, and the perfect conformity of the tigures 
Behold the one, “like his 
own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scat- 
tering the lightnings, and firing the heavens!’’ 
the other, as he gradually progresses in his strength, 
grandeur, and beauty! 
and even delight. 


he uses to his purpose. 
See 


3oth are read with pleasure 
The one gives the imagination fer- 
tility and strength—the other chasteness and beauty. 

The study of the classics, then, calling into vigor- 
ous exercise these powers, is calculated to give the 
mind that strength and vivacity, which are neces- 
sary to enable the individual to discharge the duties 
resting upon him, as a moral being, with becoming 
dignity. 
mental discipline, possesses an advantage over every 


Indeed, this study, so far as relates to 
branch pursued in our colleges. A course of math- 
ematics will develop more perfectly the reasoning 
powers; but, then, the memory and the imagi- 
But the 
classics, as we have already seen, calling into action 


nation will be improved but very little. 


every faculty, tend to develop the mind more per- 
fectly than any other one branch of study; and as 
each of these faculties serves a great purpose in the 
economy of the mind—the memory in retaining 
facts and opinions, the reasoning powers in enabling 
us to draw correct conclusions from the comparison 
of the relations which we perceive, and the imagina- 
tion in giving beauty, liveliness, and sublimity to 
our thoughts—it is plain, that this study ought to 
be pursued, if there were no other advantages re- 
sulting from it than those of mental discipline. 

But there are other benefits derived from the study 
of the classics. The sources of our language are 
chiefly the Saxon, the Norman, and the classics; but 
the greater part is from the first and last mentioned. 
The study of these languages, particularly the Latin 
and Greek, is calculated to give the mind power in 
language. We are not only learning new words, 
both from the classics and the language through 
which we study them, but we are studying the fit- 
ness and peculiar power of words. The student of 
ancient lore, who has pored over some Greek sen- 
tence for an hour, endeavoring to Anglicise it, not 
only studying the intrinsic power of every Greek 
word, but taxing his ingenuity and knowledge to find 
words by which he may render the sentence most 
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elegantly, can best appreciate the effect of this exer- 
cise, in giving power in language. The character of 
the exercise is such, independent of the acquaint- 
ance with words which follows it, that it enables the 
mind to grapple language with a power perfectly 
surprising to those unacquainted with the advan- 
tages of mental discipline. 

Words are the great communicants of thoughts 
and feelings; hence, the greater command we have 
of words, the greater will be our ability to render 
ourselves useful. We do not estimate a man’s use- 
fulness by the amount of his knowledge, but by 
the use he can and does make of what he knows. 
What avail is knowledge, if we cannot use it? Like 
gold lying hoarded in the coffer, it may be a satis- 
faction to the individual possessing it; but it is use- 
less to society. Language, then, being the instru- 
ment by which we are to exert an influence upon 
the world of mind, the having a proper command 
of it becomes a matter of great interest, and we 
should neglect no opportunity of improvement in 
this department of literature. 

The study of the classics, also, contributes much 
toward the formation of an elegant and forcible 
style in writing. ‘The exercise which the mind has 
in the transposition of the Greek and Latin sentences, 
and also the knowledge of the power of these senten- 
ces, tend to enable the individual to express himself 
easily, clearly, and forcibly. Indeed, the transposi- 
tion of the sentences, as much as we have hereto- 
fore wished it otherwise, constitutes one of the chief 
excellences of the study of the classics. If they 
could be transposed into our arrangement without 
sacrificing their beauty and strength, a knowledge 
of these languages might be more easily acquired, 
but the student would not be so much benefited; 
for he would not have acquired the power to trans- 
pose readily and advantageously, which so frequently 
is of great value to the writer. This power, together 
with the mental discipline acquired by the study of 
the classics, perhaps, will account for the fact, ob- 
served everywhere in the literary world, that nearly 
all who have been celebrated as writers, whether 
they have beautified their style by words of Greek 
and Latin origin, or whether they have written in 
plain old Saxon, have been good classical scholars. 
If, therefore, we desire to be useful, we know that 
the greatest influence that can be acquired is ob- 
tained by the genuine writer. Hence, no labors are 
too arduous, no sacrifices are too great, to acquire 
that power which is admired, not by one age or peo- 
ple, but by the intelligent world in all ages. We 
should endeavor to make our actions tell not merely 
upon our own, but upon the ages which are to come. 

“One age is poor applause: the mighty shout, 
The thunder by the living few begun, 
Late time must echo—worlds unborn resound.” 

If a man is an eloquent speaker, but few can en- 
joy the privilege of his eloquent instructions; but, if 
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he is an eloquent and useful writer, his books may 
be read by nations ages after he has ceased to act. 
The eloquence of Cicero has not perpetuated his 
name; but his power as a writer—the useful precepts 
and valuabie lessons which he has legt to posterity, 
have caused his name to be honored by nations un- 
known to his time. The eloquence of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, America’s most illustrious statesman, never 
gained for him the admiration of listening multi- 
tudes; but his sagacity as a political writer has made 
an impression upon his country, which will be trans- 
mitted from age to age, and cause his name to live as 
long as freedom shall have one votary. 

But the knowledge of ancient national character 
gained from the study of the classics, and the many 
useful lessons which may be learned therefrom, 
apart from the advantages resulting from the disci- 
pline which this branch of literature gives the mind, 
make it worthy of careful study. There is a light in 
antiquity—a poetic fire which cannot shine through 
the medium of a translation. The Greek language 
is that through which the first dawnings of litera- 
ture are transmitted to us; and through it we learn 
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the doings of a gfeat people. When we consider ; 


the utility, the beauty, and the majesty of this lan- 
guage, we quote the poet, convinced of the correct- 
ness of his thought when he says, 
“ Thou lift’st.us to a mount, whose sun-clad height 

Shames the bold efforts of the eagle’s flight, 

And there tinfold’st to our flashing eye, 

The mighty secrets of a world gone by.” 
Read the Greek authors, and you may learn some- 
thing of the spirit and character of their age. 
has been denominated the Philosophic, because the 
tendency of the Greek mind, at that time, seemed 
to be, to develop those great principles upon which 
has been since reared the beautiful superstructure of 
intellectual and political excellence. 

While the Greeks are celebrated for their philos- 
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freedom, which gives dignity to the human charac- 
ter. The Greeks were among the first to develop 
the great principles of natural right. Their institu- 
tions were more liberal, and secured greater advan- 
tages to the mass of the people, than those of any 
other nation of their age. Popular rights was a 
theme upon which their poets and orators delighted 
to dwell. The classics have received largely of this 
spirit, and whenever and wherever read, they exert 
a great influence in support of natural right. To 
this every student is ready to testify. They tend to 
give the mind that independence which, from prin- 
ciple, makes it scorn to submit to tyranny in any 
form. Well did Gregory the First, who was, in a 
great measure, the founder of Papal supremacy, 
know, that so long as the classics were read by the 
people, they could not be bound by the fetters of the 
Romish Chureh. There can be no other reason as- 
signed, satisfactory in itself, why he so violently op- 
posed what he termed secular learning. 

But we must leave this part of the subject with- 
out fully developing it. The only design has been 
to give a few hints on the liberality of the classics, 
and their republican tendency, which may, perhaps, 


» induce some able pen to develop, and beautifully and 
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ophy, the Romans are equally celebrated for their } 


activity in applying to practice the many truths } 
> his hopes renewed, his purpose fixed. Did you ever 


which had been developed; and, hence, while the 
one has been honored with the title of Philosophic, 


the other has been called the age of active enterprise. ° 


As the Greek literature gave refinement and 
character to the Roman, so the classics, uniting the 
philosophy of the one to the activity of the other, 
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have given power, dignity, and character to the lit- ; 


erature of the present age. 
versities scattered over our beautiful and prosper- 
ous country, are powerful witnesses to this truth. 


All which have established for themselves a charac- | 
ter, as literary institutions, require a knowledge of | 
} theological controversies disturb their peace. 


the classics, before the student is entitled to the hon- 
ors of graduation. 


But their influence is also felt in the political ; 
world. How many of the principles upon which > 


rest our political excellence, may be traced to Plato 


The colleges and uni- } 
> The father opens and reads—the happy circle follow 
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forcibly lay before the public what the pure spirit of 
democracy owes to this branch of literature. 

To the Christian a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage is of infinite value. It is that through which 
he learns the surety of his faith. With a knowledge 
of this language, and the Septuagint in his hand, the 
very book from which Christ and his apostles quoted, 
he feels as though he stood upon a foundation, broad 
and firm, against which the storms of infidelity have 


> been raging, but without effect, for twenty-two hun- 


O, the consolation and confidence which 
the Christian receives by reading the Scriptures in 
the original Greek! He feels as though he were 
drinking in the lessons of heavenly instruction as 
they fell from the lips of the holy apostles. His af- 
fections are elevated, his confidence strengthened, 


dred years. 


see a happy circle? You have; but look at this: 
see that pious literary father, calling together, around 
the family altar, morning and evening, his interest- 
ing and intelligent family. The father takes his seat 


} by the centre-table—the mother by the fireside—the 


brothers and sisters are quietly seated. Each has a 
Greek Testament—father, mother, brother, sister. 


him as he reads and explains every difficult passage. 
This family is a pious family—they all have a zeal 
No religious schisms or 
If all 
families were like this, earth would be a paradise. 
Let the Greek Scriptures be read and clearly ex- 
plained in every family—let every individual appre- 
ciate the simplicity and force of the expressions in 


according to knowledge. 


and Aristotle? Their writings breathe a spirit of } the original, and all will, more or less, approximate 
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to the peace and holiness of this family. All, then, 
should study the classics. The obligation is con- 
fined to no one class, nor to either sex. Let the 
knowledge of the Greek language become a female 
accomplishment, instead of the French, and the 
female mind will be better disciplined, and she pre- 
pared to be more eminently useful to the world. 

We close, recommending the consideration of our 
subject both to ladies and gentlemen—the college 
student, and all who desire to be an ornament to 
their professions, and useful to their country, by 
quoting the language of Cicero, whose opinion, con- 
sidering his high literary attainments, and intellec- 
tual endowments, is entitled to great deference. 


The opinion of this literary orator of antiquity is, - 


that ‘‘these studies afford nourishment to our 
youth, delight our age, adorn prosperity, supply a 
refuge in adversity, are a constant source or pleas- 
ure at home, no impediment abroad, attend us in 
the night season, and accompany us in our travels 
and retirements.” 

Who, then, will be content, without having drunk 
deeply from the crystal fountains of classical litera- 
ture? 





MINOR MORALS. 


BY MISS BURROUGH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Havine been often solicited, by young friends, to 
give them some additional hints upon “‘ minior morals,”’ 
and a few items having accumulated upon my obser- 
vation, I now present the results. 

I believe I have more than once warned you upon 
the subject of wit: that is, against the deliberate 
perpetration of it, not forbidding the instant effusion, 
but against the overt act, the ‘malice prepense,”’ 
the ‘‘head-and-shoulders’’ obtrusion of it, without 
occasion and without excuse. 

Wit, to be effective, and especially to be agreeable, 
must be spontaneous and occasional: hence, the 
superior gusto of that species denominated repartee— 
the received attack, at once warranting and sharpen- 
ing its point. 

Nothing will palliate the grossness of a young 
person’s attempting to be witty against a dignified, 
or an elderly one. This is one of the most beautiful 
views of morality—the positive cognizance which 
society takes of this matter. The glaring impro- 
priety of the thing, if not commented upon at the 
instant, is always perceived, and refraining the direct 
rebuke, resolves itself into a tacit but decided con- 
demnation of her who should practice it, as of a 
bold, forward, impudent character. 

I was once witness to quite a little scene, origi- 
nating in a thing of this sort. A gentleman, a dig- 
nified professor in a college, appeared rather late at 
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a party, and apologized by saying, that he had, 
unluckily, cut his finger badly with his pen-knife— 
that it had bled profusely, &c., which had occasioned 
his delay. Hereupon a young lady, one-third the 
gentleman’s age, perhaps, without expressing any 
sympathy for the accident, intent only on being 
witty, and with more pertness than pertinence, ex- 
claimed aloud, * Don’t you know 


‘That children and fools 
Should never meddle with edged tools!’ ”’ 


The company were struck aghast. The gentleman 
waited a minute, and then deliberately replied, 


‘When a young lady meddles with wit toward her 


elders, she is more likely to cut her own fingers than 
any thing else!’’ This young lady was, for an in- 
stant, the object of a decided and not very enviable 
notice. The caustic reply of the gentleman, if it 
did not work a radical cure, at least effected an 
‘‘alterative’’ of some standing. 

If wit versus dignity is held in abhorrence, what 
must be the sentiment when it is pointed against 
religion or its usages? This discovers a manifest 
want of sense, with entire absence of respect to the 
subject thus bantered with—a want of sensibility, a 
want of holiness, a want of decency! 

The young lady wonders in what instances this 
thing should occur. In instances, certainly, wherein 
she is not aware of her fault and her sin: in witty 
excuses for absence from Church, a double entendre, 
perhaps, as having been “ well employed,” or en- 
gaged in reading a ‘‘good book,’’ meaning a lively 
one, or some such irreverence. Also, in the case of 
repeating of a pointed jest, couched in profane 
language; and however one may affect an under- 
voice and delicacy in doing this, yet there is no deli- 
cacy possible to the case, and nothing excuses the 
grossness of it to your listener—taking no more 
sacred view of the subject. Observe, neither does it 
take a religious person only to institute your con- 
demnation; every person of any character will view 
this thing with the same reprobation, and the same 
disgust. 

Technical expressions should be avoided in con- 
versation; they give the impression of pedantry; 
and are only called for—other varieties of expres- 
sion being more graceful—when the dissertation is 
specific, and to the point of some science or art. 

I hardly need advise a well-bred young lady, that 
the use of particular terms, such as appertain to 
amusements and sports not generally countenanced, 
are not only coarse in themselves, but positively 
improper in the mouth of a young lady. They are 
commonly masculine and bravado, and not fit 
images to represent any thing that a young lady 
would be willing to know. I once heard a young 
girl say, “Such a gentleman passed me, riding at 
‘three-quarter speed,’ ’’ and I heard it with extreme 
surprise. Another, to be ‘“graphic,’”? would say, 
‘“*He marched away in ‘double-quick time.’’’ Is 
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the young lady so little acquainted with the lan- 
guage she uses, as to urge, ‘‘Why are not these 
words—so expressive—as good as any others?” If 
she do not perceive, then let us tell her, that they 
are vulgarisms, because used by the vulgar amidst 
peculiar sports, and if she use them, she will be sup- 
posed to have learned them in very improper com- 
pany: and this apart from their influence upon her 
character. Again, I heard a young lady say of a 
person, “‘If he adventured so and so, he would be 
very likely to get a ‘black eye.’’’ This was a very 
young lady, and she was not aware that she was 
queting from the “arena,’’ using the language of a 
‘* bruiser.”” 

After all, if a young lady will be counseled by 
her innate modesty, and not make an effort to use 
expressions which do not come quite easy to her— 
bravado expressions—she will seldom err in this 
thing. She should know at once that her style of 
conversation should be as feminine as her deport- 
ment, and very few young ladies would affect a strut. 

I note down these things as they occur to me, and 
have occurred in fact. Young persons are apt to 
think that any extreme expression denotes a supe- 
rior sensibility: they read it this way, but wiser 
heads than their’s read it another way—give another 
interpretation. They think this ultra-demonstration 
is a personal egotism, and savors rather of self, than 
of its object; and that there is, however self-deceived 








is the “‘ performer,’? more of vanity than of benev- 


olence, grief, or any other sympathy in the case. 

Madame De Stael, however vain she was, under- 
stood her own emotions, and though sometimes be- 
trayed into a momentary sympathy with the public, 
yet wrote these memorable words: ‘* All deep emo- 
tions have their reserves,’’ or shyness, as the transla- 
tion might be; and although no one had before put 
this idea into words, yet thousands must have occa- 
sionally conceived the intuitive sentiment. 

A most useful watchword to the young is, “ Be- 
But how shall we do this? 
My spirits are buoyant: that is natural to my age. 
Must I ever await the decisions of propriety, weigh- 


ware of affectation.’ 


ing to the ounce and scruple every admission—every 
admissible, and every inadmissible word and thought, 
before I speak? Thus restricted, I should soon be- 
come worse than a dullard—a mere speaking autom- 
aton. No, my young lady, there is a much shorter 
In conversation put self entirely out of the 
question; be in earnest on your subject, letting the 
manner—within the rules of good-breeding—shape 
itself; defer properly to elders, and speak straight on, 
and depend upon it, you will have expressed yourself 
more wisely, more acceptably, more to the point, 
and also more gracefully. Let all your manners be- 
fore the public be rather in the reserve. Let all 
greater or less performances be somewhat subdued. 

The present chapter would seem to treat of mat- 


ters of manner only. But as there is a necessary 
Vout. VI.—236 


way. 
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and intimate connection between our sentiments 
and actions—a mutual, vibratory intercourse being 
ever maintained—so do gross manners, though they 
originate in no perverted principle of design, but 
in mere thoughtlessness alone, exert the power of 
debasing the moralities and sentiments, and finally, 
by giving their impress to mind, of becoming iden- 
tical with character itself. 
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BY AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 


Tue reader will, at once, reeognize me as a man, 
who has seen more than seventy summers. My age, 
and, I fear, my weakness, will be perceptible in my 
broken style as a writer. Perhaps, also, some of 
the young ladies, who read the Repository, may 
censure me for attempting to converse with them 
through so respectable a medium. I shall plead 
guilty to the censure, let it come from whatever 
source it may; for I am well aware, that no persons 
should aspire to contribute to a work of such high 
literary merit, but those who have acquired the 
graces of composition by much practice. Still, per- 
haps, my subject will be a good apology for my 
temerity, and, besides, the thoughts that burn in my 
old bones, will have vent in spite of me. 

I say I am an old man, and have seen a great many 
summers. For fifty years I have been taking obser- 
vations upon human nature. The result of all my 
experience is, that man—poor, mortal man is a 
being of multiplied infirmities. He is infirm in his 
physical organization. His mind is, also, to a great 
degree unbalanced. The moral feelings are almost 
totally disordered. The will, that great director of 
our internal operations and external conduct, has 
long been enslaved to unruly passions. The con- 
science itself, that rescript of the Divine law, has 
been seared in all of us. 
our characters as individuals, are, consequently, 
very far from original righteousness, and very much 
exposed to unwelcome criticisms. I suppose the 
best man living would shrink to see all his life laid 
out before him. ‘There is no one who has not, 


Our conduct as a race— 


; either in his youth, or in riper years, under severe 


temptation, both said and done a great many things, 
which he would not like to see published in the daily 
journals. John Bunyan, one of the best men of 
ancient or modern times, once seeing a criminal 
going to the gallows, exclaimed, “ But for the grace 
of God, there goes John Bunyan!’’ 

Now, under such humiliating circumstances—hu- 
miliating to every one of us—it does seem strange, 
that any man can so forget himself—can so lose 
sight of his own frailties, as to set himself up as 
a fault-finder. It is true, such a character will find 
work enough. The material of his trade is all 
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INGENIOUS IRONY. 














around him. But, unfortunately for his consistency, 
and modesty, and charity, and humility, it is also 
within him. That is the worst part of it. The 
very man who emblazons the errors, or mistakes, or 
even transgressions of his brother, would not have 
his own life emblazoned for a kingdom. 

The Jews were great fuult-finders. Their proph- 
ets were, at all times, beset with lying stories, and 
had to fly, sometimes, their home and country, to 
escape the malice thus raised against them. Moses, 
and Aaron, and Joshua, and David, and Elijah, and 
all the holy and good of that age and people, were 
for ever persecuted by these fictitious slanders. John 
the Baptist, thé morning star of the Christian dis- 
pensation, was the victim of false reproaches. And 
Jesus—the amiable, the benevolent, the faultless 
Jesus, was the subject of the vilest accusations. At 
one time, his malicious enemies pronounced him 
gluttonous, because he ate at rich men’s tables. 
At others, he was altogether mean and sinful, be- 
cause he associated with publicans and common 
people. If there was any degree of plausibility in 
either of these wicked calumnies, how easy will it be 
for any sharp-sighted, malicious fault-finder to discov- 
er real blemishes in persons of only ordinary virtue. 

The Jews of a certain city once determined to get 
some popularity for their besetting vice. They 
found a woman in the act of committing a great 
sin. With eagerness they brought her to one, from 
whom they expected a terrible rebuke, and from 
this they could make for themselves much capital. 
‘The woman was led into the presence of the judge. 
The accusation was made; the witnesses gave in 
their testimony; and nothing was now wanting but 
some annihilating denunciation, such as they them- 
selves would have pronounced against the most 
trivial fault. Now, what said the judge? Knowing 
the common infirmity of the flesh, he put these mis- 
erable men to silence, by giving any one entirely in- 
nocent the liberty to cast the first stone at her. If 
this were now the rule in society, there would be but 
very few fault-finders in the world. But such was 
the rule of him, who “when he was reviled, reviled 
not again.”’ 

The Scriptures teach us to forgive one another. 
Unless we do so, we are instructed to cherish no 
hopes of ever seeing heaven. ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us.”’ 
No farther forgiveness is to be expected. Revenge 
is manlike; forgiveness is Godlike. I have known 
men in my day, who seemed to delight in bringing 
out the foibles of their fellow-creatures. How 
much better it would have been for them, had they 
spent their time in praying to be forgiven for their 
own. An old philosopher once became angry at his 
servant. Suddenly raising his staff to strike him, 
he checked his anger, and said, “For every blow I 
give thee, I must expect two.” 

What a miserable business, then, is that of the 
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fault-finder. How mean it is in him, when he 
is himself a great sinner. But how noble it is te 
forgive. Fault-finding is the certain mark of a little, 
cowardly, craven spirit, which wishes to shield its 
own sinfulness, by directing public attention to 
the mistakes of his superiors. I was once asked 
the question, if ever I had known a really great 
man to bring an accusation against his fellow, asso- 
sociate, or neighbor. At that time I replied, that I 
could not think of any, but those who were publicly 
employed in the business; and it is Cicero, I believe, 
who has remarked, that no public prosecutor is fit to 
be a husband, or a father. He seems to doubt, also, 
whether he can long retain a friend. 

I have looked through the doings of public bodies, 
such as parliaments, senates, councils, conferences, 
and other constitutional assemblies. I have always 
remarked, that those who distinguish themselves as 
accusers of their brethren, arv, uniformly, that is, 
without exception, the meanest of their kind. A 
truly great man is too much occupied to stoop to 
such low things. Instead of meddling with the 
indiscretions of their friends, noble minds would 
rather adopt the language of Burns, the poet: 

* O would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us!” 

But I must be done. Let all my young readers 
follow the advice of an old man, and never find fault 
with any thing. 





INGENIOUS IRONY. 

Kine James, having read the great work of Lord 
Bacon, on the Advancement of Learning, and not 
having wit enough to understand it, uttered a most 
irreverent joke upon it. ‘It is like the peace of 
God,”’ he said, “it passeth all understanding!’’ 
Bacon, though he did not venture to make an imme- 
diate reply to his majesty, meditated a revenge more 
terrible. He dedicated the very book to him who 
had pronounced it unintelligible, partly in the follow- 
ing most biting irony: ‘‘ I am well assured that this 
which I shall say is no amplification at all, but a 
positive and measured truth; which is, that there 
has not been, since Christ’s time, any king or tem- 
poral monarch, which hath been so learned in all lit- 
erature and erudition, divine and human. For let a 
man seriously and diligently revolve and peruse the 
succession of the emperors of Rome, of which Cesar 
the dictator, who lived some years before Christ, 
and Marcus Antoninus, were the best learned; and 
so descend to the emperors of Grecia, or of the west, 
and then to the lines of France, Spain, England, 
Scotland, and the rest, and he shall find this judg- 
ment is truly made.’’ In the conclusion of this 
dedicatory address he pronounces the pedantic old 
king a perfect miracle of learning! James was just 
fool enough to be flattered; but the world has not failed 
to perceive the cutting sarcasm of this dedication. 
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TWILIGHT.—NEW ENGLAND. 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY LOUISA. 


Now twilight’s lonely hour has come, 
And silence reigns around; 

The sun has sought his western home, 
The dew is on the ground. 


Aloft the empress of the night, 
The moon, so bright and fair, 
Beams, with a soft and silver light, 

Forth through the misty air. 


And gleaming far as eye can reach, 
These radiant stars of even, 

How sweetly, silently, they teach 
Of Him who rules in heaven. 


I love this tranquil hour, 
A holy calm it brings, 

And draws us with mysterious power 
To muse on by-gone things. 


High, solemn thoughts come o’er me now, 
Peace o’er my soul is shed, 

And faithful memory brings to view 
The long-departed dead. 


Last hour of sweet, departing day! 
Fain would I now be free, 

O, I would cast this coil of clay, 
And take my flight with thee. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


BY AN EDITOR. 


How fresh and green are thy hills; 
How soft lie the valleys between; 
How pure and limpid thy rills, 
As they flash in the bright summer sheen. 


Thy forests, how cheerful and gay, 
All blooming with beautiful flowers, 

How sweet, at the dawn of the day, 
To ramble alone in their bowers. 


The cottage, reposing at eve, 

In the shade of the high-branching tree, 
To labor the blessed reprieve, 

Is an emblem, New England, of thee. 


Thy fields, by freemen well tilled, 
Though shallow and rocky the soil, 

With blessings for freemen are filled, 
Repaying the reaper his toil. 


The lake and the glen are thine own, 
No country can rival thee here; 

And a sky that on Greece never shone, 
Is the boon of each month of thy year. 
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As gently thy breezes do blow, 
As ever fanned soft Italia’s shore; 
And proudly thy rivers do flow, 
And numberless cataracts pour. 


But lo! from the hill-top so high, 
Yon curve of cerulean blue; 

*Tis the place where the sea and the sky 
Are blent into one common hue. 


There—there is the wide-spreading beach, 
Where my children once gamboled in play; 
And as far as the vision can reach, 
Are the islets that dappled the bay. 


Old Ocean, I miss thee, my friend, 
Thy billows and foaming white crest; 
I could wish me a life without end, 
Wouldst thou make but thy home in the west. 


Vain wish, and as wicked as vain, 
A friendship more dear to divide, 
The Sea in his love to distrain 
From New England, his beautiful bride. 


Live on—live on, happy pair, 
And ages of peace o’er you roll; 

Your sons shall your virtues declare, 
And spread them both ways to the pole. 
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BAPTISM IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY MISS M. E. WENTWORTH. 


O, swEETLY smiled the Sabbath sun 
Upon our woodland home, 

Where through the foliage thick and green 
The gentle breezes come; 

And from the boughs of waving trees 
The birds a chorus sent, 

And lovingly the glorious skies 
Above our worship bent. 


The copious sweet-fern fringed the bank, 
And kissed the water clear, 

While wild-wood willows wept above, 
Its murmured song to hear; 

And like a sea in summer calm, 
No ripple on its breast, 

An hundred faces turned to heaven 
In meek and holy rest. 


No echo broke the deep repose, 
Save some light chirping bird, 
Or chance an idle wind that passed, 
The rustling foliage stirred; 

And tremulous the hymn arose, 
But swelled to lofty song; 

For holy fire had touched the lips 
Of all that waiting throng. 
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Down to the brink with fervid love, 
Their joyful steps they take— 
Pastor and friend, who meekly bears 
The cross for Jesus’ sake. 

«‘ Now to the Father and the Son— 
Now to the Holy Ghost— 

The new Jerusalem we love— 
Seraph and heavenly host— 


I give thee in this mystic rite, 
And on thy brow record, 

That thou of God art born again, 
And sacred to the Lord.” 

Sweet dove, descend, as erst thou did, 
On Jordan’s ancient tide; 

And keep the heart we give to thee, 
Fast to our Savior’s side. 


O, it were sin to break the spell 
That hovers round this flood, 

That sacred rites have hallowed made, 
And sanctified to God. 

Green trees, that bend above it now, 
For ever cast your wing 

Protecting o’er its gentle stream— 
Glad flowers, your incense bring; 

And in the boughs that wave above, 
Ye gentle songsters come, 

And holy keep this shrine to God, 
Within our woodland home. 








THE LONE DOVE. 


* 
“Early in the morning of one of the loveliest days of the 
season, I strolled out into the grove adjoining B.’s house. 
Seating myself on a rail, I was soon lost in thought. From 
my reverie, I was, at length, aroused, by the cooing of a dove 
ina neighboring tree. There was something peculiarly plain- 
tive in her note; and I could not divest myself of the thought 
that she, like myself, was lamenting the absence of the com- 
panion of her bosom. Instantly my sympathies were en- 
kindled; and I felt an instinctive attachment to this most 
gentle and aifectionate of the feathered tribe which I could 
not account for, but which caused me to sit a mute, but not 
inattentive listener for some time. As I retired, the thought 
arose in my mind,‘ Like circumstances and situations often 
produce like feelings in the irrational as well as the rational 
creation.’ ’—EpisroLary CorRRESPONDENCE, 


Tue dove in yon shade, o’er her far distant mate, 
In sadness coos mournfully—tenderly—true, 

As though her lone heart, in that desolate state, 
Had melted in sighs as the breezes passed through. 


Sweet bird! thy sad note sounds melodious to me; 
In its spirit my heart can most fully unite; 

I, too, am a lone one, and mourning like thee, 
The absence of one lovely in whom I delight. 


All the morn thou hast sat in that green, shady bough, 
In the vain hope of tracing, far through the wide air, 
The form or the note of him long-absent, now; 
But nosound has repaid thy full watchful, fond care. 
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Perhaps thy loved mate, in some loftier tree, 
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Has been sighing his note full as sad as thy own; 


Which Echo sent back, in her playful-like glee, 


And whispered, “Poor sad one, thou, too, art 
alone.”’ 


O, would that again ye might meet in this wood, 
While I viewed the mute joy that might beam from 
your eyes: 
Methinks, it would do my lone spirit more good, 
Than aught save the meeting with the lost one I 
prize. 
But no! you are separate—sad—and alone: 
Though the woods were now filled with the blithe 
birds of song, 
Their carols discordant would blend with your own, 
As, vorne by the breezes, they murmured along. 


(Unsustained by that note so oft blended with thine, 
Or in converse responsive, by others was heard, 
Must thou solitary mourn till thy head shall recline 

On the side of thy nest, unsupported, sweet bird. 


And in dreams of the night shall thy spirit go forth, 

To seek, as by day, the fond mate thou hast loved, 

By the side of the spring—on the green-swarded earth, 

And thy night-search as fruitless as the day shall 
be proved. 


When thy cradle-like nest at lone midnight is rocked 
By the tempest, as it sweeps in its wild fury by, 
And thy slumbers are broken, thy heart will be 

shocked— 
Thy protector—companion no longer is nigh! 


In morn’s early hour thou wilt hearken in vain 
For the note that has roused thee, ere the day had 
gone forth, 
Though thou search by the brook—and the summit 
regain— 
And stretch thy lone pinions toward the south or 
the north. 


Thy mild eye now presaging these ills, seems to swell 
With a tear, which my fancy has quickly discerned ; 
And thy cooings more plaintively, tenderly tell 
That desolate loneliness which thou hast 
learned.) 


how 


Sigh on, then, sweet dove, though thou makest me sad, 
A sympathy binds my own heart fast to thine; 

I know how thou feel’st in thy lone forest shade, 
And thy sad self-communings are the echoes of 


mine. G. W. 
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NATURE. 
Lo, ali around thee, Nature’s scene, 
That wakes the soul’s desires— 
The rolling earth with bloom and green, 
And heaven all bright with fires: 
Here is thy crown on earth’s pure shrine— 
There are the gems will make it shine. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1846. 
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UNDER this head, we shall hereafter keep a kind of 
Literary and Miscellaneous Record, of such a charac- 
ter as to give our readers a general idea of the intellec- 
tual activity and various movements of the age in which 
they are living. We do not intend to trench upon the 
department of ordinary newspaper intelligence. Our 
aim is to go a litt®higher—to present such facts as may 
be regarded as indices of present progress, and omens 
of what is coming. The world is now in full career, 
like a planet whirling about its sun and centre, rapidly 
advancing to its destiny. What that destiny is to be, all 
men are now busily divining. We shall not be bound 
to give our opinions of what is passing, but only to pre- 
sent a miscellany of interesting facts to our readers. 
Without following any particularly philosophical meth- 
od, we shall intersperse, with liberal profusion, all 
sorts of matter, useful and entertaining to the general 
reader. 

As one of the signs of the times, showing the fearful 
condition of the English nobility, we record a statement 
recently made by the Duke of Wellington in the House 
of Lords of England. In a forcible and affecting style, 
the noble Duke referred to his great age, and to the 
probability that he was then giving his farewell advice 
to his country. After this solemn preliminary, he boldly 
gave utterance to the following ominous sentence: 
‘* Separately from the Crown and the House of Com- 
mons, you can do nothing; and if you break your con- 
nection with the Commons and the Crown, you will then 
put an end to the functions of the House of Lords.” 
When we take into consideration the divisions and jeal- 
ousies in the Church of England—which has ever been 
regarded as the first pillar of the English monarchy— 
the growing importance and power of the English peo- 
ple, and the waning influence of the nobility, not only 
in England, but in every part of Europe, such a solemn 
declaration, from so high a source, gives assurances of an 
ultimate change in the political condition of that coun- 
try. So far as we can now see, every thing is gradually 
tending to the establishment of republican principles in 
England. 

Dr. WEIL, a German scholar of the old country, has 
made a collection of Biblical legends, chiefly taken 
from original Arabic records, illustrative of the super- 
stition of the Mohammedans. His work is entitled, 
‘‘The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud,” and is said 
to possess great literary interest. It so sparkles with 
gems of Arabic poetry, that no one can read it without 
improving his imagination. The book has been trans- 
lated into English, and it forms Number XV of Harper’s 
New Miscellany. 

‘THE spirit of persecution is still living in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The poor Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Switzerland are yet writhing under the scor- 
pion lash of ecclesiastical bigotry. The Catholics are 
pursuing them with increased violence. Not long since, 
Rev. Mr. Cook, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
driven by a mob from the communion table, and a meet- 
ing of females was dispersed by such treatment as no 
chaste reader would wish us to record. 
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BisHop SOUTHGATE, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is charged, by the New York papers, with hav- 
ing connection with the severe persecutions endured by 
the Armenians at Constantinople. The proof is taken 
chiefly from the Bishop's own letters to his friends in 
this country. We sincerely hope that there may be 
some mistake in this matter. We have exclusiveness 
enough at home, without carrying it into our foreign 
missionary stations. 





THE Rongé reformers have a very snug little church 
in Cincinnati, and we intend to go in soon and get a 
glimpse of them. Success to any thing that will break 
down bigotry and superstition. The wedge is now 
fairly entered. We hope the Rongéists will drive it. 
Their prospects in Europe are getting brighter. 

THE title of the newly elected Roman pontiff is, 
Pope Pius the Ninth. He is fifty-four years of age, 
and therefore one of the youngest of all the successors 
of St. Peter. He is said to be an artful man, and an 
able manager. 

PRINCE ESTERHAZY, a Hungarian lord, ought to be 
satisfied with what he has of this world’s goods. His 
estate is said to contain one hundred and thirty villages, 
forty towns, and thirty-four castles. He has four im- 
mense country seats, one of which contains three hun- 
dred and sixty rooms. The number of his flocks and 
herds can be estimated only from the fact that he has 
two thousand five hundred shepherds. He is a feudal 
lord, and holds the power of life and death over his 
vassals. Such is a specimen of the nobility of Eu- 
rope. 

THE population of the United States is now estimated 
at 20,140,370. Emigration to this country was never 
more abundant than it now is, nor has the character of 
the emigrants ever been of a higher order. Let us hold 
out the right hand of kindness to all new-comers, and 
make them the friends of our republican institutions by 
showing ourselves friendly. What political privileges 
it would be safe to extend to them, is a question alto- 
gether beyond our province. It belongs exclusively to 
the statesman. 

Str D. MACWoRTH, who has been recently traveling 
on the continent of Europe, stated, not long since, to 
the London Protestant Society, that Protestantism is ma- 
king rapid advancement in France. In Ireland, too, 
within a short period, more than forty Catholic priests, 
and above four thousand lay persons, had united with 
different Protestant Churches. This may be regarded 
as an offset to the Puseyism of Great Britain. 

THE key of the French Bastile, that tomb of liberty 
and religion, in old France, is now in this country. It 
was given to George Washington, and by him suspended 
in a strong, close box, with a glass front, for the conve- 
nience of spectators, at Mount Vernon. It is a fact, 
then, that the key which imprisoned the free spirits of 
the old world for their liberal principles, in the new is 
itself put in prison. Go on, bold friends of humanity 
in Europe! Send the keys of your dungeons to us. 
As memorials of your sufferings, and as warnings to all 
future tyrants, we will hang them all up in the old man- 
sion of the Father of his country. 
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NOTICES. 
* RICHELIEU: a Tale of France. 





By G. P. R. James, 


Esq. Two Volumes in One. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 82 Cliff-street. 1846.—We have not read 
this work. A friend informs us that it is well written, 


which we do not doubt. But it is a novel. ‘That is 
enough for most persons of really pure taste. That 
taste must be vitiated which delights in novel reading. 
Grant, if it be so, that this work is good in its moral char- 
acter. It is yet, we repeat, a novel. We by no means 
object to all kinds of fiction; that is, to fiction abstractly 
considered—giving us the privilege of defining in our 
own way theterm. The Paradise Lost of John Milton is 
not to be excepted to by any man of taste. As applied 
to such productions, however, the word is used in a pe- 
culiar and good sense. Fiction, as the term is ordina- 


rily understood, is to be universally discarded by every 


good man. 

But we would not weaken our oppasition by carrying 
it too far. Judging from the few pages we have sketched 
over, here and there, through this book, we should re- 
gard it as belonging to a very bad class of novels, even 
allowing its moral tone to be fair. It is a historical ro- 
mance; that is, it is a story of which the ground-work 
is truth; but the whole is so interwoven with matter in- 
vented, or, as Bacon says, ‘‘ Spun out of the brain as the 
spider spins his thread,” for the express purposes of de- 
ception, that no ordinary reader can tell what is fact 
from what is fiction. This is our great objection to all 
works of this class. They confuse our recollection of 
historical truth. And, if history is philosophy teaching 
by example, then novels are the destruction of both 
history and philosophy. 

We have long noticed, that a reader of romances is 
uniformly very inaccurate and uncertain in this sublime 
species of human knowledge. His mind becomes sen- 
timental; his fancies are extravagant and eccentric; and 
his intellect soon tires of the more serious matters of 
the world. If he gets into the Church, he makes a 
very feeble profession. He is dissatisfied with all the 
sermons of good, sound theology, because there are no 
hair-breadth escapes, no wild adventures, no balloon 
flights of fancy in them. 

It is romance reading, more than every thing else put 
together, that has so universally corrupted the taste of 
the present age. If a man writes a book—a work of 
profound study and solid merit, no body will read it. 
The first edition falls lifeless from the press; and, if 
the author and his friends are not quite willing to lose 
so much learning and well-bestowed labor, the next 
edition comes out as an abridgment, from which all the 
sense is taken out, and all manner of light nonsense is 
crowded in. But the public are not deceived. They 
recognize the “stupid” old giant now diminished to a 
contemptible dwarf, tricked off with borrowed ruffles; 
and, all fear or favor being taken from the wretched 
little Lilliput, they just turn together, and spurn it to its 
grave. 

This is not a flattering picture of the present race of 
readers. The object of every good man is to correct 
what is wrong. This can never be accomplished, so 
long as men read any thing instead of truth. Truth is 
the great agent in the renovation of the world: 

“ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again !” 
and nothing else but truth. 

But it is not our purpose to review this book. We 
do not intend, even, to give our opinion of its distinc- 
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tive merit. Its author, Mr. James, undoubtedly com- 
mands a good, easy style. He has written other works 
than novels, which we have perused with profit and 
pleasure too; but we have not read one of his novels, 
and never shall. We have long since resolved never 
to read another work of this character, until we have 
thoroughly studied all the arts, and all the sciences, and 
all the philosophy, and all the history, and all the biog- 
raphy, and all the pure, miscellaneous literature in the 
world; and when we get through with all these, as the 
old Indian said about his tobacco, a shall want a little 
more of the same kind. The great Dr. Bentley said, 
that it would take him, he thought, about eighty years 
to read every thing worth reading then extant. If that 
were so, we, according to our rule, are in no danger of 
ever perusing a novel; for, if it would require of Dr. 
Bentley, with his talents, eighty years to read all the 
good books known to him, what could a man of ordi- 
nary energy in these days do with the mountains of 
them since produced! 

But we close. The author gets Shakspeare to recom- 
mend his work— 

“T advise you that you read 
The Cardinal’s malice and his potency 
Together: to consider further, that 
What his high hatred would effect, wants not 
A minister in his power.” 

But, fair ladies, in spite of Shakspeare, whom we 
reverence much, we ‘“advise’’ you nof to read the old 
Cardinal’s malice. It was spent long ago; and it can 
now do you neither good nor harm; or, if you really 
have a curiosity to know by what arts a man from hum- 
ble life could rise to become the arbiter of contending 
princes, and sway, by his single will, the destinies of 
the half of Europe in spite of kings, then read the 
reigns of Henry the Fourth, and Louis the Thirteenth 
of France, and the annals of the hapless Mary de Me- 
dicis, as laid down by Russell, the great historian of the 
modern world. But, by all means, let this book go, 
and thus we shall soon compel its talented author to 
write better things. 


LIFE IN THE PRAIRIE LAND. By Eliza W. Farn- 
ham.—We have not read this book through, for the 
very good reason that we cannot keep our patience long 
enough to finish such a production. It has been often 
observed, that imitators are more likely to copy the de- 
fects, then the excellences of their prototype. It is 
said, for instance, that Alexander the Great having a 
crooked neck, all his courtiers used to walk with their 
heads canted over on one side. 

The author of Life in the Prairie Land seems to be a 
faithful imitator of Mrs. Trollope, and of Dickens in 
his American Notes, and has admirably succeeded in 
copying the worst parts of their style and manner. It 
is not denied that there are in the book some descrip- 
tions of western scenery true to nature. But every part 
of the book which we have read, relating in any way to 
the people of the west, their customs, conversations, 
style of living, and general character, is an outrageous 
caricature. She makes the western people talk in a 
language worse than the jargon of the Oregon Indians, 
and reports them as giving utterance to sentiments, and 
doing things which they never thought of. The west is 
a country not to be ridiculed, but to be proud of; and if 
writers wish to get our ears, let them write the truth. 

What, now, could have induced a lady to write such 
a book? She had every chance in the world to write a 
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beautiful series of sketches—sketches of scenery, inci- 
dents, and historical and personal recollections. She 
might have described the population of the west as it is. 
She had, in the glorious regions of the prairie land, the 
material for a work more interesting than the beautiful 
Sketch Book of Irving. But she has made a book which 
no one of good taste can read without pain and disgust. 
Need Mrs. Farnham travel from New York to Illinois, 
in order to find disagreeable people? We have some 
boyhood recollections of the great empire state. If 
she would but look about her own neighborhood, she 
might find subjects for caricature. It is, however, the 
better part of prudence and valor to abuse, and misrep- 
resent, and caricature a people, after you have placed 
either the Alleghany mountains, or the Atlantic ocean 
between them and the “wind of your nobility.” We 
are sorry, extremely sorry, that a lady could find it in 
her heart to treat the people of the west with such su- 
percilious contempt, and such unnatural caricature. 
How much better would it have been, had the writer of 
this volume, a lady of undoubted talents, pursued the 
manner of her very popular countrywoman, the inter- 
esting authoress of the New Home. But, desiring to 
be over spicy, she has failed. In spite of etiquet, and 
all the rules of gallantry, we must advise our readers 
to pass the book over to the same shelf with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans. 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH WITHIN 
THE ArcTic REGIons, from the Year 1818 to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Sir John Barrow, Bart., F. R. S. An- 
no JEtatis 82. Harper & Brothers. 1846.—This world 
will soon cease to be one of adventure. The improve- 
ments of modern times are rapidly making it a very 
prosy sort of a place. The poetry of it has already 
nearly passed away. 

Only think of it a moment. A few centuries ago, a 
voyage from the eastern shores of Greece to the Black 
Sea was resounded, in a long and brilliant strain, by 
that Orphean lute, which, as Shakspeare tells us, 

“Was strung with poet’s sinews,” 
and, if we may trust the remainder of the classic fable, 
*“*Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” 
The Periplus of Hanno, a short voyage of discovery 
on the western coast of Africa, was the wonder of the 
old world. The expeditions of a few ‘Trojan exiles, 
from the shores of old Troy to Italy, furnished the two 
master poets of antiquity with stores of the marvelous 
almost inexhaustible. 

Since the day of these small things, the compass has 
been invented. The quadrant has since measured the 
altitude of the sun, moon, and stars, and the science of 
astronomy has been nearly perfected. Since then, Co- 
lumbus, the stork of the fifteenth century, has pointed 


the way to another hemisphere, and bevies of the white- 


winged birds of commerce and adventure have followed 
his bold track. Since then, Vasco de Gama has opened 
a road round the stormy cape of Africa to the aromatic 
islands of the far east. 
and Raleigh, and Cabot, and a thousand intrepid navi- 
gators have explored every bay and bayou of the great 
and glorious west. The entire globe on which we live, 
excepting a small patch of earth—if it be earth—if not, 
of ice, or water, or both, or all together, about each 
pole, has been mapped out for every school-boy to map 


support you in age, and carry down the line of your 


Since then, Cortes, and Pizarro, | 
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, out again on his memory. There is no longer a place 
of entire novelty in the world. Go where you will, 
unless you really visit the two poles, and you will find 
that somebody has been there before. 

It may be that the poles themselves will not soon be 
visited; for, of the fourteen voyages recorded in the 
work before us, not one was entirely successful. But, 
whether successful or not in the great objects for which 
they were made, no one can read the history of these 
bold attempts upon the frozen north, without deep and 
abiding interest. The author was an old man when he 
wrote it; but there is an energy and a sprightliness in 
his style, which younger men sometimes fail to master. 
This won'd be an excellent book to put into the hands 
of young runaway boys, who, lured by the false goddess 
of adventure, forsake the quiet homes of their stern old 
fathers, and push into the world in search of some 
northwest passage to fame and fortune. In these pages 
they would find proofs enough that the sternest father 
is much milder than the rigors of a polar winter; that 
it is far better to work quite hard, eat corn bread, and 
sleep up stairs, or up the ladder, at home, than to be 
squeezed, as was the exploring ship Terror, between 
two icebergs for a twelvemonth; and that, after all their 
toil and trouble, and their lofty ambition guided by 
more than gray-haired wisdom, the wonderful north- 
west cut to glory might not be found, or even findable, 
at last. If any of our readers have such a boy, buy 
this book for him; and if it does not cure him of his 
wandering propensities, let him go and try his fortunes 
for himself. His experience will be a schoolmaster. 
Let him go up so far north that he may see a sight ca- 
pable of giving him full satisfaction. Let him go where 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner had been: 





4 “ The ice was here, 
; The ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, 

And roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound.” 

Let him go, and see, and hear such things. Let him 
have a tilt at hunger, and try his chivalry on an empty 
stomach. Let him eat his shoes, and the leather from 
his suspenders, and lick every grease-spot from the 
deck of the frozen vessel, and be so hungry that he 
could swallow a live fish fin foremost. Then let him 
remember, that, all the while, in his father’s house, 
there is bread enough, and to spare; and, when all 


$ these adventures are ended, the little prodigal will most 


willingly come back again, and you will have a son to 





ancestry. 

THE WESTERN MeEpIcAL REFORMER: a Monthly 
Journal of Medical and Chirurgical Science. Cincin- 
nati: B. L. Hill & Co., Editors and Publishers. May, 
1846.—La Sage, a French philosopher and wit, has said 
that “‘Death has two wings. On one are painted war, 
plague, famine, fire, shipwreck, with all the other mise- 
ries, that present him, at every instant, with a new prey. 
On the other wing you behold a crowd of young physi- 
cians, about to take a degree before him. Death, with 
a demon smile, dubs them doctors, having first made them 
swear never, in any way, to alter the established prac- 
tice of physic.” Whether any thing can be done with 
such a race, we have not the sagacity to tell. Our med- 
ical friends, we know, will enjoy this quotation, and 
good-naturedly let it pass. We are not certain of the 
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precise object of this work. It seems to advocate the 
Botanic system of practice, but in what form we have 
not yet learned. It is in cur power to say, however, 
that the first article in the present number of this work 
is written with ability as to style. Its author, Dr. Mor- 
row, is apparently a strong man. Of his system we 
know nothing, and perhaps never may. 

BeLv’s Lire OF CANNING. Harper & Brothers. 
1846.—This is an exceedingly interesting work, and 
might be read with profit by every young lady and gen- 
tleman in the country. We know not which sex would 
be most interested in it. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL HisToRY OF ENGLAND. MNum- 
bers IV and V.—As good as any thing pictorial. 

HARPER’s ILLUMINATED SHAKSPEARE.—F ive more 
numbers of this work have been laid upon our table. 
We have before given our opinion of the Bard of Avon. 

THE STATESMAN; or, T7'he Commonwealth of Eng- 
land: by John Forster, is a biographico-historical work 
of much merit. It is, in fact, little less than the History 
of the Commonwealth of England. 

CAPTAIN O'SULLIVAN, and LIvoNIAN TALES, by the 
Harpers, had better not been published for a Christian 
people. 

THE WANDERING JEW, by the same house, may just 
wander along, till he can find quarters. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 

WE have now lying before us quite a variety of ar- 
ticles, fresh from the sweet cottages, and groves, and 
gardens in which the most of them were undoubtedly 
written. Their style exhibits, frequently, the locality 
of their production. Here is one from the far-off land 
of ‘steady habits,” and the very spirit of old Connecti- 
cut is seen running through every line and paragraph. 
Another is from the lake shore of old Michigan; and 
while taking an editorial glimpse of it, we seemed to 
feel the light breeze of some cool region fanning our 
spirits, and reducing to an agreeable temperature the 
fever of our own imagination. Another is a letter to 
a lady on the perusal of the holy Scriptures. _It would 
be difficult to tell precisely where this beautiful com- 
position was written. Judging from its style, its serene 
piety, and its literary beauty, the writer, we think, 
could not have been far, either in faith or fancy, from 
that better land where the music of angels is unceas- 
ingly ringing. Still another is from an old friend of 
the Editor’s—a friend tried and true—from the green 
hills of the shepherd land of New England. Though, 
from its recent reception, we have not yet had time to 
read it, we can assure our readers, that, if it is a pro- 
duction in the likeness of its author, they will hail it as 
a thirsty man would the most delicate refreshment. In 
a single word, our friends have been extremely liberal 
in their furnishings for the next number, which, so far 
as their effusions are concerned, may be expected to 
sparkle with fresh lustre. 

ScHOOLS FOR YOUNG LADIES.—We have received a 
notice and several catalogues of schools for ladies. We 
return our thanks to our friends who have forwarded 
them to us. There is no subject in which we take a 


livelier jnterest than that of female education; and, by 
the help of our kind correspondents, we intend to be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with the condition 
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and prospects of this important branch of our work. 
And we will here venture to make a request of all the 
principals of our schools for young ladies throughout 
the country, east, west, north, and south—Will you each 
The Repository ought to 
be the first and most faithful patron of female education 
in this country. We will publish brief notices, made 
out from whatever may be sent us, of any school having 
claims upon the patronage of our readers. 

At present we have only one notice of this character. 
It is that of Mrs. Larrabee’s Academy, at Greencastle, 
Ia. This is now in the second year of its history, and 
is in most successful progress. All the branches of a 
female education, both useful and ornamental, including 
every part of English literature, together with French 
and Latin, are taught by competent teachers. But we 
have not space to say now all we know and think of 
this seminary. 


send us your last catalogue? 


PromisEs.—An old friend of ours, and a very learned 
friend, also, at present a member of the New York an- 
nual conference, sometime ago promised us some trans- 
lations of Samaritan poetry. We hope he will not for- 
get a certain fine eulogy, which his and our quondam 
favorite poet passes on one of his best characters: 

“ His words were bonds—his oaths were oracles.” 


Our PRESENT NUMBER.—The Repository for Sep- 
tember is now before the reader. 
teristic is the variety of its matter. The plate every 
one will judge of after a careful examination. For that 
we are not at all responsible. The first article, from 
the pen of Professor Larrabee, we begged in addition 
to his monthly contribution. It will undoubtedly be 
pronounced one of the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Pioneers we shall-have to account for, and, perhaps, for 
a typographical error that occurs in about one half of 
the edition, that much having been struck off in our 
absence. The reader will do us the kindness, there- 
fore, to read school for shoal, near the beginning of the 
fourth section. Professor Waterman is too well known 
by our readers to need our commendation. His article 
will be read with interest by all who wish to refresh 
their recollection on the beauties of astronomical science. 
The communication from Mr. Allen gives a full and 
almost perfect analysis of one of the most momentous of 
all subjects. Let the reader peruse it when she thinks 
she has been too thoughtless. The regular monthly 
sketch of Professor Larrabee will fully sustain his char- 
acter as a writer. The Young Soldier is not a fancy 
piece. Itdescribes, in the greater part of it, a most bit- 
ter reality. It will engage the heart and sympathies of 
the reader. We hope to hear again from its gifted au- 
thoress—a lady not often equaled, never excelled, for 
true worth and every amiable quality. The Study of 
the Classics is from a new contributor; but the article 
has the ripeness of a sound thinker in it. Minor Morals 
are useful hints from a well-known writer. The Fault- 
Finder is really the work of a gray-haired gentleman, 
whose wise advice will not be rejected by our young 
readers. The smaller articles in this number we need 
not specify. They possess their merit. The poetry, at 
least some of it, is, we think, as good as ever appeared 
in the Repository. It will be read with interest. The 
Notices, if they get any, must earn their own commen- 
dation. So now, for another month, we bid farewell to 
our numerous readers, and pray that their hearts may 
be overflowing with a multitude of blessings. 


Its leading charac- 
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